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MANDELL CREIGHTON, Fellow of Merton, Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge, and 
Bishop of London, to celebrate whose memory as one of the 
first inspirers of the History School in the University of London 
we are met to-day, was both a great historian, an exponent of the 
finest academic scholarship and a devout ecclesiastic. But at 
the same time he was a man of affairs with wide influence beyond 
the academic field. In a university lecture founded to recall and 
honour his work for history, such a many-sided life as his seems to 
call for something more than a specialist study or the analytical 
treatment of a particular historical episode. If the professed 
historians who are invited in turn to deliver it are doing their 
duty, they are usually engaged upon the minute exploration and 
interpretation of the documentary materials of the past, but the 
Creighton Lecture affords them an opportunity to straighten up 
from their desks and look out over a wider field. 

The most stimulating lectures for the university students of 
history, who always form a considerable part of the audience, 
’ have been those which have traced some historical movement of 
importance over an extended period and have shown how it 
influenced the development of an era. Of necessity nearly all 
the lecturers have chosen their subjects in Europe, for most of 
the significant movements in modern world history have taken 
their rise and run their course in Europe, and the great questions 
which have influenced international relations have been European 
in their origin and working-out. 

Down to the beginning of the nineteenth century events and 
causes outside Europe rarely afiected the development of the 
major issues of international politics, and the natural consequence 
has been that they have attracted little attention from the great 
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historians and are rarely studied by the general reader. Many 
are inclined to dismiss the history of the expansion of the European 
peoples beyond the sea as an appendix to domestic history and 
to regard those who work in that field as mere specialists. But 
even the most myopic of modern scientific historians would admit 
that there have been at least two extra-European questions that 
have had a great influence in international politics, and it is to one 
of them that I wish to direct your attention. My central theme 
is dual—the persistence of certain major ideas of policy over a 
very long period, and the essential unity of West Indian history 
for more than two hundred years. 

The influence of the struggle of the European nations for trade 
and power in the Indian Ocean and on the shores of Asia has been 
of moment in world history for three centuries and a half, and it 
cannot be claimed that the questions at issue have yet been finally 
settled. New competitors and new forces have come to enter the 
struggle, it is true, but we can be certain that the events which 
Asia and the Asiatic waters have yet to see will derive directly 
from what has gone before and be guided by causes that have 
their roots deep in past centuries. There are connected chaptersstill 
to be written in that story. But across the Atlantic the same 
centuries that have seen the inter-play of those world-moulding 
rivalries in the East looked on also at a parallel drama in the West 
that for long seemed of even greater importance. That drama 
is now conclusively ended. The dénowement has been played out, 
and the curtain has been rung down. The modern play of world 
politics on the American stage has new characters and new 
motives. In the Caribbean, which for nearly three centuries 
was a veritable cock-pit of struggle, the international situation of 
to-day has little or no connection with history before the nineteenth 
century, save in a very general way. It is little influenced by 
what has gone before. The West Indies are no longer of first- 
rate importance in politics, and towards the end of my lecture I 
hope to explain some of the reasons why that is so. 


The islands of the Antilles and the adjacent continental coasts 
surrounding the great Caribbean basin and the Gulf of Mexico 
have been grouped under the general name of “ the Indies” 
ever since the days when Christopher Columbus, their first dis- 
coverer, in 1493, wrote to his patrons, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the tidings that he had found the easternmost islands of the Old 
World by sailing to the west. The ancient geographers had 
written of many “ Indias” lying beyond the great “ River of 
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Ind,” and Columbus was convinced that he had reached the 
outskirts of the furthest of them and that the aborigines he had 
found were “ Indians.” His sovereigns accepted his claim and 
in their letter of acknowledgment they addressed him as “ Don 
Christobal Colon, our Admiral of the Ocean Sea and Viceroy and 
Governor of the islands that have been discovered in the Indies.” 
When the new lands were first described in published tracts, they 
were spoken of as ‘“‘ the Islands of India beyond the Ganges,” or 
shortly “‘las Yndias.” It was not long before it was realised that 
Columbus was mistaken and that what he had found was part of 
a “ New World ” far removed from Asia, but the name he had 
first used became inseparably attached to the region. It was he 
who first attached a qualifying adjective, and the earliest use of 
it dates from 1502 when he wrote in his Book of Privileges of 
“las Yndias occidentales, & todo el mundo innotas,” the West 
Indies unknown by all the world. English usage has confined 
the name ‘‘ West Indies ’’ to the islands of the Antilles chain, but 
down to the nineteenth century, at any rate, this usage was not 
accepted by other nations and “the Indies” signified all the 
regions adjacent to the Caribbean, both insular and continental. 
It is in that sense that it is employed here. 

For political and historical geography the whole area is one. 
Its physical geography is familiar, and I need not stay to describe 
it. But there are one or two points of strategic importance to 
which I may recall your attention. In the days of sail, ships 
entered the Caribbean before the north-east trade wind through 
the chain of Lesser Antilles which runs generally from north to 
south—from the Leeward Islands to Trinidad near the coast of 
the Spanish Main, i.e. South America. Some steered before the 
wind into the southernmost part of the eastern basin, where Carta- 
gena beneath the lofty chain of the Cordilleras guarded the en- 
trance to the way across the Isthmus to the Great South Sea. 
Others passed round the low-lying coast of Yucatan into the 
western basin or Gulf of Mexico and so to Vera Cruz, the port of 
the viceroyalty of New Spain. There were also the two passages 
through the chain of the Greater Antilles, the Mona Passage 
between Porto Rico and Hispaniola, and the Windward Passage 
between that island and Cuba, both guarded by the city of Santo 
Domingo, the oldest capital of the Indies. Ships returning to 
Europe might pass out through one or other of these channels, 
though with difficulty, but by far the best route was through the 
Florida or Bahama Channel between Cuba and the low-lying 
shores of the mainland. There Havana with its fortress — 
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harbour guarded the exit and was perhaps the most important 
strategical point in the whole region. Many parts of the coast of 
the Caribbean are washed by very shallow seas, and are difficult 
of approach, and we may narrow down the commanding positions 
in the region to four—Cartagena and the Isthmus, Vera Cruz, 
Havana and Santo Domingo. 

It is manifestly impossible within the limits of a single lecture 
to trace even the major currents of events in the West Indies for 
three hundred years. I propose to confine myself to showing 
that in a broad sense international politics in the Caribbean 
during that period consisted of the attempt to solve three great 
problems. 

The problem of the freedom of navigation and of colonisation 
stood in the front rank of international questions from the be- 
ginning down to its settlement at the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648. It was in that struggle that the foundations of England’s 
sea power and of her colonies were laid. Secondly, there was the 
problem of freedom of trade both with the aborigines and with 
the Spanish colonists. In that struggle the Dutch won national 
security and wealth that excited the envy of her neighbours. 
They were not strong enough to retain it, and France and England 
wrestled over the results of the decay of Spain and Holland for a 
century. But freedom of trade was not won until the Spanish 
colonies broke their ancient bonds with Castile and vindicated 
their independence. The third and last question, the control of 
the Isthmus, is bound up with the other two throughout the 
whole period. It was not finally settled until our own time, 
but practically it ceased to be an object of acute international 
rivalry in 1850, and I have therefore chosen that as my final date. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century the Spanish 
Indies were a source of wonder, but they were comparatively 
unknown to the world at large. They had given some new com- 
modities to commerce, but they were not yet thought of as the 
treasure-house that was such a marvel and object of envy to the 
Elizabethans. It was the lucrative monopoly of the Kings of 
Portugal in the East Indies which attracted men’s attention and 
became the prey of the corsairs who infested the Narrow 
Seas. The booty seized by certain French corsairs from the 
Spanish ships that were carrying the richest spoils of Cortez’ 
conquest of Mexico to Charles V first opened the eyes of 
statesmen to the treasures of the New World. France and Spain 
had begun their struggle for the hegemony of Europe in 1521, 
and when Jean Fleury made his captures off the Azores in 1523, 
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they were fair prize of war. Francis I saw for the first time that 
his enemy the Emperor had now a new source outside Europe 
from which to derive the precious metals that were the sinews of 
war. Bullion was essential to pay for the munitions and the wages 
of the Swiss and German mercenaries and artillerymen who were 
the backbone of the rival armies. Without it in constant supply 
the campaigns in Italy and round the Mediterranean could not 
be carried on; the hegemony of Europe would go to him who 
had the longest purse. Francis was the first statesman to see 
that the claims of Spain to monopoly in the Indies were of first- 
rate importance in world politics, but he was too inconstant and 
had his hands too full to persist against them. During the later 
years of the war French privateers began to make their way by 
twos and threes to attack Spanish shipping in the Caribbean and 
even to raid undefended settlements, but there was no definite 
government plan, and that had to wait till a later war. There 
was no mention of the Indies in the negotiations for the Peace of 
Cambrai that closed the first Habsburg-Valois war in 1529. 

In the years that immediately followed the treaty the Indies 
began to play an ever-increasing part in the Emperor’s affairs. 
He had been successful against Francis, but the war had cost 
him enormous sums. He had to raise great loans from the 
German bankers, the Fuggers and the Welsers, and to pay the 
interest upon them he gave concessions for the exploitation of 
whatever minerals they could find in the new colonies. But 
such designs were as yet very speculative, and the main source 
of revenue to serve as security for the loans had to be in the taxes 
he could raise in the Netherlands and Spain. Those reservoirs 
were drained almost dry, and if another source of wealth had not 
been tapped, there is little doubt that the loyal Netherlanders 
would have been taxed into revolt as they were forty years later 
during the reign of Charles’s son. The opening of the Indies 
mines is therefore of first-rate importance in world history and 
it is a classic example how material development may vitally 
alter the course of political affairs. 

The accumulated treasures of the Aztecs, which Cortez had 
won between 1519 and 1523, were soon exhausted, but between 
1530 and 1540 the silver mines of Northern Mexico began to pour 
forth their riches in an ever-rising tide. By 1539 Pizarro was 
master of the Inca Empire in Peru, and there in 1545 the wonder- 
ful silver mountain of Potosi was found to surpass in riches even 
the Mexican mines of Zacatecas. A stream of silver ingots began 
to pour across the Isthmus from Panama to Nombre de Dios, 
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there to be loaded into the galleons and carried over the Atlantic 
to the coffers of the bankers of Genoa and Augsburg to discharge 
the loans for the Emperor that they had collected from clients in 
every part of Europe. 

As the silver tide mounted ever higher, changes of profound 
significance were brought about in the whole monetary economy 
of Western Europe, and statesmen began to see the Caribbean 
as the jugular vein of the Spanish Empire. To cut that vein 
and pour the stream of treasure away from the Spanish armies 
and into their own national reservoirs of capital became their 
dream. The French were the first to attempt that blow, and 
in the second Habsburg-Valois war of 1536-7 they were bolder 
and more successful than in the earlier war. Again the Indies 
were unmentioned in the Truce of Nice, but in the war of 1542-4 
the Caribbean operations of the French had caused so much 
damage that Charles was bound to raise the subject in the peace 
discussions. In a separate article attached to the treaty of 
Crépy (1544) the monopoly claim of Spain to the West Indies 
was for the first time formally asserted in an international instru- 
ment. ‘“‘ His Imperial Majesty maintains that to him and to the 
King of Portugal belong by good and just title according to the 
treaty division between them all the lands of the Indies, both 
islands and mainland, discovered or to be discovered, both by 
them and by deceased kings and queens of Castile and of Portugal, 
so that no others . . . may directly or indirectly undertake any 
enterprises there whatsoever.” ‘There was the naked claim to 
entire possession of the Indies, and so the object of attack was 
unmistakably defined upon the political stage. 

War broke out again in 1552 and the French sailors made 
really determined efforts to damage their enemy in the West 
Indies. The coasts of the Greater Antilles were ravaged again 
and again; the traffic between the islands was brought almost to 
a standstill, and it was said that the privateers were almost as 
much the masters of the Caribbean as the King of Spain was 
master of the waters of the Guadalquivir. The ministers of 
Henry II were the first to draft those plans for a systematic attack 
upon the Indies as the source of Spain’s wealth which were to be 
the constant dream of her enemies for many generations. There 
is reason to believe that the strategist behind them was Gaspard 
de Coligny, Admiral of France, and for the rest of his life he 
never forgot his design. But the course of the war in Europe 
prevented its being attempted with the national strength behind 
it, for in April 1559 the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis brought the 
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Franco-Spanish war to an end, and the international stage was 
set into the form it was to hold for the struggles of the next ninety 
years. 
In the negotiations for the treaty the question of the Indies 
appeared repeatedly and was discussed at length. Philip IT 
considered the question as of first-rate importance, for he knew 
that the French were aiming to acquire a strong place somewhere 
in the Caribbean from which to obstruct Spanish communications 
in the event of future war. They were planning something greater 
than mere privateering raids, and he was determined to prevent 
it. France was so exhausted and was heading so fast towards 
civil war that she could not stand out against him. The Spanish 
negotiators were successful in excluding any mention of the Indies 
from the treaty itself, and all they would consent to was an oral 
agreement that brought in a principle which played a part in 
international politics for more than a century. European 
relations between the Powers were separated from their relations 
beyond the sea. Peace was made in Europe and guarded by 
written stipulations, the breach of which would mean war; but 
beyond certain lines through the ocean might should make right 
and violence done by either party to the other should not be 
regarded as a contravention of the treaties. This was the prin- 
ciple of “‘ No peace beyond the line.”” The Lines of Amity were 
the prime meridian running through the westernmost of the 
Canaries and the Tropic of Cancer which runs from east to west just 
to the south of those islands. Thus the West Indian seas were left 
beyond the shelter of the comity of nations and Spain deliberately 
trusted to her own strength to defend her far-reaching claims. 

In the violent controversy of subsequent years those claims 
were denounced as outrageous, and in the seventeenth century 
they were attacked as contrary to the “law of nature” by 
Grotius and some of the most acute critics who have ever written 
on international law. They were pleading their national causes, 
and like good advocates they pitched their tone high. But the 
weight of their theoretical arguments should not blind us to the 
fact that the victory was not due to them but to purely political 
causes. In the beginning, when the extent and the riches of the 
Indies were unknown and the Caribbean was thought of as an 
enclosed sea like the Adriatic, the claim that it was mare clausum 
and that the right to the islands conferred by the Popes was 
good in law was not too absurd. The fault of Spain was that she 
carried into a new age the outworn conventions of an old and 
held to them too obstinately. It took eighty years of war to 
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beat down her effort to keep the Caribbean closed, and the struggle 
over the doctrine of the freedom of the sea has attracted more 
attention than the other controversy which ran parallel with it. 

Spain claimed formally at Crépy in words I have already 
quoted that by right of prior discovery all the lands of the Indies 
were reserved for her exploitation to the exclusion of others, 
This claim was persisted in long after the claim that the Caribbean 
was mare clausum had been tacitly abandoned. But her rivals, 
French, English and Dutch, proclaimed that prior discovery gave 
no right to lands beyond the sea. Only when the lands had been 
effectively occupied might valid claims be established that could 
not be extinguished save by right of conquest, accepted and 
acknowledged by the defeated party. This vital question lay at 
the root of the international rivalries till the end of the seventeenth 
century, and until it reached an accepted conclusion a regular 
comity of nations ‘‘ beyond the line ’’ was impossible. 

We need not attempt to trace the course of those eighty years 
of war, for only the major changes of strategical plan need con- 
cern us, and they were few. For this purpose the significant 
things are not those dramatic events that stand in the forefront 
of every history of the period. The audacious enterprises of 
Drake or Hawkins and their successors need not detain us, for 
they were but raids, either for prize or with the general object of 
damaging and weakening the enemy. It is doubtful whether 
Elizabeth or her ministers ever thought seriously of acquiring 
possessions in the Indies. Their attention was wholly absorbed 
by their desperate situation in Europe and the Narrow Seas, 
and the raids they authorised were diversions to relieve their 
pressing dangers nearer home. England was not yet strong 
enough to undertake schemes of conquest across the Atlantic, 
and despite all the propaganda of colonising enthusiasts, those 
who directed the national forces knew it. 

We have already noted that towards the end of the last war 
France was planning a serious attempt to cut Spain’s communi- 
cations with the Indies and that Admiral Coligny was its inspirer. 
The French privateers had found their best prizes in the Bahama 
Channel where the Spanish vessels were concentrated before 
debouching into the Atlantic. Coligny’s plan was to establish 
a strong post in French hands near the exit from the Channel, 
but he never had a chance to carry it into effect before the war 
came to an end with the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. Philip I 
was seriously alarmed at its possibilities, for his adviser, Pero 
Menendez de Avila, one of the greatest naval commanders Spain 
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ever had, kept him fully informed of the essentials of the strategical 
situation in the Caribbean. He determined that the danger 
must be averted before the outbreak of another war. Immediately 
after the peace, plans to erect a commanding fortress at Havana 
were begun, and regulations for a strict system of convoy for the 
treasure fleets were drawn up under Menendez’ inspiration and 
enforced with rigour. Thus began that “‘ Spanish Rule of Trade ” 
which persisted for more than a century and a half. It was un- 
doubtedly successful in preserving the fleets from capture until 
Spain sank into decadence. I will return to it in a moment. 
Philip planned a complement to his fortress at Havana, the 
strongest place in the Indies, by granting to Menendez the op- 
posite or Florida coast of the Channel on condition that he should 
establish another strong post there. Thus, when Coligny, despair- 
ing of securing national help in the midst of the troubles into 
which France had sunk, endeavoured to carry out his plans in 
Florida with his own resources and those of his Huguenot friends, 
he found that Menendez stood in his way. The attempt ended 
in the tragic “ Florida massacre,” and France ceased to be a 
serious competitor for power in the Caribbean for two generations. 
Menendez set up his post at St. Augustine and the Spanish oc- 
cupation of Florida began. Had he lived, St. Augustine might 
have become a worthy complement to Havana, but, even as it 
was, Spain now held both sides of the straits securely, as she 
continued to do until the Seven Years’ War two centuries later. 
When Raleigh planned his Virginia colony, among the many 
and mixed ideas that moved him was one that was similar to 
what Coligny had conceived. He may or may not have con- 
sciously followed the Admiral, but there is no doubt that his 
coadjutor, Grenville, knew of the French scheme and tried to 
carry something of the same sort into effect. But the Spanish 
hold at St. Augustine was too strong to be disturbed and Raleigh’s 
attempts were made further north, to end, as will be remembered, 
in lamentable failure. When the Elizabethan war was over and 
the colonisation of Virginia was tried again, the Spaniards saw 
in the settlement a revival of Coligny’s offensive plan. Zuiiga, 
Philip III’s ambassador at James I’s Court, did his best to per- 
suade his master of the danger and urge him to nip it in the bud. 
He failed, partly because an attack upon the infant English 
colony would mean the renewal of war, for which Spain was 
incapable, but also because the Spaniards believed that James 
Town on the Chesapeake was too far away to be dangerous to 
Havana and the treasure fleets that assembled there. They 
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were right, for Virginia was rarely used as a base for maritime 
operations in the West Indies. The strategical idea of Coligny 
was not seriously revived until the later years of the Seven Years’ 
War, when Pitt despatched his expeditions against Havana and 
the strong points in Florida and wrested them for the first time 
from Spanish hands. 


In the negotiations that brought the war to an end—with 
France at Vervins in 1598; with James I at London in 1604; 
and with the United Provinces in 1609—the question of the 
Indies loomed large, but the results were negligible. Spain would 
agree to nothing that infringed her pretensions, and nowhere in 
the treaties would she admit the possibility of the Caribbean lands 
becoming the place for the enterprises of any other Power. The 
Dutch were much the most difficult enemy with whom to come 
to terms, and nothing but a twelve years’ truce could be arranged, 
because they insisted that any definitive treaty must include 
provisions acknowledging the right to trade, and to this Spain 
would not agree. The Dutch wanted neither colonies nor terri- 
torial possessions in the Caribbean; they sought only trade and 
the means of protecting it. If they could get it acknowledged 
in legal form, well and good; but anyhow they were determined 
to carry it on. 


From the very first days after their discovery the rulers of — 
Castile reserved for their Castilian subjects the sole right to pass 
to the Indies or to trade there. Not even the Aragonese or the 
Flemings were allowed to share in that commerce save by special 
licence, and foreigners were rigidly excluded. Even before the 
flow of bullion began in large quantity, the Indies trade was already 
valuable and American products were essentially contributing 
to the rise in the standard of living in Europe. Besides gold, 
silver and pearls, there were cochineal, indigo, anatto, fustick 
and other valuable dye-stuffs, brazil wood (called by the English 
logwood) which was imported in great quantity, drugs of many 
kinds, cacao, arrowroot, and some sugar, besides the hides and 
horns that were the earliest exports of the islands. The medieval 
world had been very straitened for raw materials, and it was 
these new American supplies that made the greater plenty of the 
Renaissance possible. For two centuries or more the increase of 
those supplies was one of the most important factors in world 
commerce. 

In exchange for the raw materials produced by the Spanish 
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colonists and their Indian labourers there was an ever-increasing 
demand for European manufactures. The colonists would pay 
very high prices for what they wanted, but the restrictions im- 
posed on the trade by Philip II for purposes of defence not only 
forced up prices, they rigidly limited supplies. Thus there were 
immense opportunities for smuggling. In the later years of the 
war the Dutch built up a vast contraband trade and they made 
extraordinary profits, a matter of high importance in promoting 
the rise of their new nationality. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the Dutch seemed 
to have replaced the Spaniards as the monopolisers of the wealth 
of the Indies and had thus become objects of jealousy to other 
nations. It was not till after the middle of the century that 
rivalry for trade with the Spanish colonists became a prime 
concern of international politics, but by that time a radical change 
in the Caribbean had taken place, which was directly due to the 
Dutch. 

By the truce of 1609 Spain was for the first time brought to 
acknowledge that other Powers might properly trade with the 
parts of the Indies outside the territories effectively held by the 
Spanish power. They would not admit this in a public treaty, 
but agreed to it verbally in the presence of the French and English 
ambassadors. Thus one of the major principles in contention 
in the West Indies was settled almost surreptitiously, and the 
earliest title-deed of our colonies there is to be sought in an 
obscure protocol annexed to a temporary truce. Those colonies 
were founded, not amid the traditional glories of the Elizabethans, 
but in an obscure war that is utterly forgotten. They were not 
won by conquest—very few British colonies were—but quietly 
settled by private men while the Spaniards had their hands full 
elsewhere. 

The Twelve Years’ Truce of 1609 came to a end in 1621. The 
new Netherlands West India Company undertook naval action in 
the Caribbean on a greater scale than those waters had ever seen 
before, but in the long run they profited little. The indirect 
effect, however, was of lasting importance, for the Spaniards 
were kept so busy that the way was cleared for the entry of the 
English and the French in a newréle. Charles I could do nothing 
effective in the obscure Spanish war that lasted from 1625 to 1630, 
but he granted formal permission to some of his subjects to establish 
themselves in the Lesser Antilles on the ground that they were 
not effectively occupied and so lay open to settlement under the 
truce of 1609. Thus Englishmen settled in St. Christopher and 
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Nevis, Barbados and Antigua, and French in St. Christopher, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, while about the same time the 
Dutch seized the island of Curagao off the coast of the Spanish 
Main and strongly fortified it as an entrepdét for their vast contra- 
band trade with the interior of South America. Between 1625 
and 1635 the whole situation in the Caribbean thus underwent a 
radical transformation. Where there had been a single territorial 
Power there were now four holding possessions in the Indies, 
and the Spaniards had been so weakened by their struggle with 
the Dutch that they could not drive the intruders out. It was 
like a plague of wasps swarming round a pot of honey, who, when 
they are swept from one place, buzz round for a moment before 
settling down again in ever larger swarms on every unprotected 
spot. 

At the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, which tacitly accepted the 
arrangement of 1609, the new situation in the Lesser Antilles 
was only agreed to by implication. But that great settlement, 
which in Europe is one of the foundation stones of the international 
polity, is also of critical historical importance in the Caribbean. 
Almost exactly a century had passed since Spain’s monopoly of 
the Indies was first seriously challenged, and it was in the treaty 
of Miinster that for the first time she was compelled to concede 
to another nation in the clear and explicit terms of a public 
international instrument the right to sail to, trade and acquire 
territory in the West Indies. The treaty is still of living effect, 
for the force of certain of its articles concerning territorial posses- 
sions in South America was at issue as late as the boundary con- 
troversy between Venezuela and British Guiana at the beginning 
of the present century. 

From 1648 down to the close of the great wars at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 and the revolutions that destroyed Spain’s old 
colonial empire there were two parallel lines of international rivalry 
in the Indies. The first carried on and extended the struggle for 
trade that had already begun. We will return to it later. The 
second concerned the new plantation colonies in the Lesser An- 
tilles, and in that rivalry Spain played very little part. She had 
lost the smaller islands for ever, and it was left to others to com- 
pete for what she had never troubled to develop. 

With the rise of the sugar trade in the second half of the 
seventeenth century in place of the earlier culture of tobacco, the 
Lesser Antilles became a source of wealth, and England and 
France with lesser competitors like the Danes in the background 
strove to acquire as many of these “ sugar islands” as possible. 
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With the notable exception of Barbados, where the English flag 
has never been lowered, most of them changed hands again and 
again in the wars, as pawns are exchanged in a game of chess. 
There was no principle involved, and as time went on, statesmen 
came to realise that the possession of the islands was an adjunct 
of sea power. Whoever held command of the sea could reduce 
the little colonies of his enemies in turn. Thus in the eighteenth 
century they were often seized to be valuable bargaining counters 
in peace negotiations. Much of the West Indian history of the 
century has been devoted to those kaleidoscopic changes, and it 
awaited the pen of the great naval historian Admiral Mahan to 
show what there lay at the back of them all. Into that tangle 
we need not enter. At the end of the changes of a century and a 
half the result was very much “ As you were,” with England the 
winner on balance. Some of the Windward Islands, which had 
been at times kept neutral and at others had been French settle- 
ments, like Dominica, Grenada and St. Vincent, finally became 
British, but Martinique and Guadeloupe, the centres of French 
power, remained in the hands of their original owners. 

With two striking exceptions, Spain retained possession of 
the Greater Antilles throughout the centuries of war, and to this 
day Iberian culture persists in Cuba, Porto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, where it was planted by the first colonists in the Indies. 
If we think only of political ties, Spain’s history in the colonial 
sphere is one of utter failure, for all political ties have long been 
broken. But in a wider sense we note how great has been Spain’s 
contribution to the history of mankind, for what her culture 
once has held, it has held for ever. Her share in the history of 
the outer world has only been surpassed by that of England. 

The exceptions in the Greater Antilles are two—the English 
colony of Jamaica and the French settlements in Haiti or St. 
Domingue. Each arose from a survival of sixteenth-century 
aims and methods into a later age. It was not until Oliver Crom- 
well had dealt with the Dutch, in pursuit of a policy which I will 
mention in a moment, that he was able to revive the anti-Spanish 
plans of the Elizabethan age. His ‘“‘ Western Design,” as it was 
called, had not been entirely forgotten by English statesmen, 
for George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, had considered it during 
Charles I’s abortive war. But only Cromwell had sufficient force 
at hand to revive it. He planned to seize Santo Domingo and 
make it a base for an attack in force upon the Isthmus. But 
Penn and Venables’ expedition was a disastrous failure. They 
were repulsed from Santo Domingo and had to content themselves 
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with the occupation of the island of Jamaica, which the Spaniards 
had never held in strength. Though the design had failed, this 
occupation was of vital importance, for it gave England an 
admirable base for an attack upon the trade of the Spanish 
colonies which the settlements in the Lesser Antilles lying far to 
leeward could never have been. Henceforward English policy 
in the Caribbean came to be centred round Jamaica, for, despite 
all the Spanish efforts to obtain its return at the peace, England 
would never let go. 

It was not until a generation later that France secured a base 
of similar strategic importance to Jamaica, but like Cromwell’s 
conquest her success in Hispaniola had a direct descent from the 
sixteenth century. It arose from the survival of the irregular 
methods of war of that period into a later age. The line separating 
corsairs, freebooters, filibusters and privateers on the one hand 
from outlaw pirates or sea-rovers on the other was shadowy and 
hard to distinguish. In West Indian waters the savage con- 
ventions of medieval maritime warfare persisted long after they 
had been suppressed by common consent in the waters that washed 
the coasts of Europe. Any sovereign prince, however petty, 
could issue commissions or letters of marque permitting ship- 
masters to undertake reprisals against the subjects of the King 
of Spain. It was only gradually, as English, French and Dutch 
alike found their interests menaced by pirate outlaws masquerad- 
ing as honest privateers with the commission of some needy 
prince like the Duke of Courland, that they set themselves to clear 
the Caribbean from such transparent pretences. It was no 
tenderness for Spanish interests that brought this about, but the 
desire of the French and English governors in the Indies to gather 
together forces of outlaws, usually called filibusters or buccaneers, 
and use them as an instrument of policy. The early English 
governors of Jamaica tried first to employ the buccaneers to force 
the Spaniards to open their ports to English trade, but the un- 
ruliness of those ruffians produced a directly opposite result and 
damaged the contraband trade in which many English merchants 
were now engaged. Port Royal became a regular pirate haven 
and streams of booty poured into the town, but serious men 
knew that no source of permanent wealth was created by the 
licence and debauchery of scoundrels like Henry Morgan and his 
imitators. Their exploits have made the first forty years of 
Jamaican history a favourite theme for the writers of highly 
coloured romance, but they were detested by the more far-sighted 
of the colony’s leaders. When they cut across and impeded the 
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national policy of rapprochement with Spain and the building-up 
of legitimate trade, they had to be suppressed. The French 
persisted longer in the attempt to use the buccaneers, the last 
decadent descendants of the corsairs of Henry II’s wars, and 
under d’Ogeron and Ducasse they succeeded in building upon 
them a new colony in a fine strategic position. 

The western part of Hispaniola had long been deserted by the 
Spaniards, and there the buccaneers made their principal gather- 
ing-places. Round their fortress of Tortuga, which commanded 
the Windward Channel, a new plantation colony grew up during 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century, and by 1700 it was 
gradually outstripping the older French colonies in the production 
of sugar and playing as important a part in their West Indian 
policy as did Jamaica in that of their English rivals. 


(T'o be concluded) 
A. P. Nrewron. 





THE CENTENARY OF ATHENS AS CAPITAL 


On ,'s December, 1834, Athens, in accordance with the decree 
of 48 September, became the capital of Greece, and Otho rode 
up from the desolate Pireus to what was described in the then 
bilingual Official Gazette as the Koeniglichle Haupt- und Residenz- 
stadt. Modern Greece had already had two capitals—AXgina, 
the chosen residence of Capo d’Istria in 1828, and Nauplia, 
proclaimed the capital in January 1823, and such in fact from 
1824 to November 1826, for part of 1827-8, and continuously 
from 1829-34. Indeed, had it not been for the influence of the 
wife of the Regent, Countess von Armansperg, who wanted to 
shine at Athens, Nauplia would have remained the capital till 
1 June 1835, the date of Otho’s majority. Moreover, there had 
been other candidatures for the first place. Corinth at one time 
seemed to be the favourite candidate; others urged the claims 
of Argos, Syra, Tripolis, Megara, and the Pirzus, while there 
was a scheme for moving the capital gradually northwards from 
one place to another until it should be finally fixed at Constanti- 
nople. Meanwhile, although the London protocol of 3 February 
1830 had included Athens within the Greek frontier, the Turkish 
garrison did not quit the Akropolis till 12 April 1833. Not till 
two years later was that ‘“ miserable collection of mud and 
stones,”’ the city wall, pulled down; a memorial of it, the inscribed 
architrave from Hadrian’s aqueduct, which had served as the 
lintel of one of its seven gates, survives in a picturesque pleasaunce 
of the National Garden—that great benefit which Queen Amalia 
conferred upon the Athenians. 

To Otho and his Bavarians the Athens of 1834 must have 
seemed an uncomfortable residence, despite the labours of the 
commissioners for the town-planning, of whom ‘“ Major Finlay,” 
the eminent historian, who had purchased a house there in 1828, 
was one. The King was lodged in the house of Kontostavlos, 
which he enlarged by a dining-room and ball-room, moving 
thence in 1837 to a site opposite the present British Legation, 
where he made a temporary palace by connecting the two houses 
of Aphthonides and Bouros, till in 1842 he occupied the palace 
overlooking the present Constitution-square, so called after the 
Constitution of 1844, as its counterpart, Homénia, owes its name 
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to the ‘‘ Concord ” of 1863. There he resided for the rest of his 
reign, there George I followed him; but it was damaged by fire 
in 1909, and occupied by refugees after the Asia Minor disaster 
of 1922. Subsequent kings resided in what had been the Palace 
of Constantine as heir-apparent, now the official residence of the 
President of the Republic. As for the “old palace,” it is being 
converted into a meeting-place for both Senate and Chamber— 
for since 1927 Greece has had a Senate, for which there was no 
room in the existing House of Parliament. 

Social life was difficult in those early days. Ladies, invited 
to Armansperg’s evening parties, had to ride on donkeys, unless 
they preferred to walk “in large Turkish boots,’ while General 
Church one dark night fell on horseback into the yawning mouth 
of an aqueduct. Even to-day, owing to the horrible pavement 
of the Athenian streets and the very indifferent lighting, it is no 
uncommon thing for foot-passengers to fall into holes in even the 
best thoroughfares, where no two paving-stones are of the same 
shape and scaffolding sometimes occupies for months a large part 
of the side-walk. The Bavarian troops made a road from the 
Pireus, then consisting of one building, the remains of the 
Turkish custom-house. Now the Pirzus is the third port of 
the Mediterranean, connected with Athens by the electric railway, 


which in 1931 conveyed 1,199,828 travellers. Now, too, the 
Syngros Avenue unites the capital with the sea and frequent 
motor-omnibuses carry bathers to the fashionable resort of 
Glyphada. Camions have taken the place of camels, and at 


ce 


Phaleron, then described as “ a barren shore,” is one of the two 
Athenian air-ports. In 1836 Athens already possessed four 
hotels, as compared with one in 1832, and Bracebridge estimated 
the diameter of the town at perhaps “‘a mile and a half: the 
population probably ” did “ not exceed 15,000.” At the last 
census of 1928 the population of Athens was returned at 452,919, 
forming, with the Pirzeus, the two Phalera, Kephissia and the 
other suburbs, an agglomeration of 764,590. These figures were, 
however, considerably below the real numbers, owing to the 
reluctance of many persons to fill in their census papers. To-day 
“Greater”? Athens is estimated to contain about 1,000,000 
inhabitants, and is, therefore, the most populous city of the 
Near East, while its area, owing to the comparative absence of 
many-storied houses, is larger than that of Paris. Skyscrapers 
have, however, made such progress as to enrich the plastic Greek 
language with a new word, odpavogvorns, and a recent caricature 


represented the goddess Athena asking a policeman where her 
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house (the Parthenon) was, as she could not see it for the tal] 
houses. Unfortunately, big modern edifices have been erected 
behind the columns of the Olympieion and before the “ Frog’s 
Mouth,” houses have been allowed to creep up the slopes of 
Lykabettos, and it is regrettable that Trikoupes’ idea of a zona 
monumentale round the Akropolis was not realised. Anyone 
surveying modern Athens from the top of Lykabettos with the 
“panorama ”’ from Baedeker spread out before him, will see at a 
glance how enormously the city has spread since the last edition 
(1909) of that now obsolete guide-book. The refugees are 
responsible for entire new quarters, the Pireus and Athens are 
practically one, and another residential suburb has arisen at 
Psychik6. 

It is surprising to find contemporary observers a century ago 
describing Athens as “ extraordinarily favoured ”’ in respect of 
water; though it is hard, as Atheneus noticed; for, until the 
completion of the Marathon dam and the tunnel under Pentelikon 
by the Ulen Company in 1931, it was a thirsty city, and baths 
were a luxury. Now there is an abundant water-supply, and the 
public gardens can indulge in the luxury of fountains. The use 
of sea-water for watering the streets has diminished one of the 
twin plagues of Athens, as a Frenchman called them, la politique 
et la poussiére, while the ‘‘ cult of the green,” the plantation of 
the bare Attic mountains, should preserve the memory of the 
late Queen Sophia, to whom the Society for the Protection of 
Animals also owed its foundation. To the Marathon reservoir 
and the increase of trees some attribute the greater moisture of 
the present Athenian climate. But the name of Marathon, 
hitherto connected with battles, is now synonymous with 
baths. 

The Greek love of letters, already shown by the foundation 
of the “first Greek gymnasium,” which has survived Capo 
d’Istria’s and Otho’s palace at Nauplia, was speedily manifested 
at Athens by the opening of a similar school there in 1836, and 
in the following year by the inauguration of the University in 
the house of Kleanthes, the architect, on the northern slope of 
the Akropolis; it there remained until the opening of the present 
University building in 1841. The unlettered but shrewd old 
Kolokotrones, pointing to the University and then to the Palace, 
said to Otho, “ this house will eat up that house ”’—a prophecy 
fulfilled in 1862, when the generation which dethroned Otho had 
been formed in the class-rooms of the University. The 52 regular 
students, who attended the lectures in 1837, soon increased 
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rapidly, and the Scottish lawyer, Edward Masson, who lectured 
on the Baconian philosophy there and opened a boarding-school, 
wrote as early as 1842 that “through her University and her 
press, Athens has already begun to lead public opinion, all over 
the Levant, in matters of literature, politics, and religion.” 
Graduates of the University became the apostles of the ‘“‘ Great 
Idea’ in the “unredeemed” provinces of Turkey, while in 
Greece itself, at the time of the Skiadika (‘‘Straw-hat ” Riots) 
of 1859, the “‘ Gospel Riots” of 1901, and the disturbances 
caused by the performance of the Orésteia in 1903 in a language 
disapproved by the students, the undergraduates exercised a 
decisive influence upon politics. Those days are over: since the 
compulsory exchange of populations, the “‘ Great Idea” has 
ceased to guide Greek foreign policy, and when the students 
during a recent Venizelos Administration demonstrated against 
the increased severity of their examiners, that master of dialectics 
invited them to a Socratic dialogue, from which they returned to 
their studies chastened and subdued. The Athens University 
now numbers 6535 students, of whom 541 are women, first 
admitted in 1890. When to these are added the 1201 students, 
including 138 women, of the much more recent University of 
Salonika, the danger of a Gelehrtenproletariat in a country of the 
size of Greece is evident, even though the Macedonian University 
aims at producing engineers and practical agriculturists rather 
than doctors, dentists and lawyers. But, in those early days, 
the Athenians were keener about ideas than the necessaries of 
life; even to-day, Athens has superabundant lectures but no 
system of drainage. In the same year as the University was 
founded the Archzological Society other countries followed; 
France, in 1846, with her Archeological School, founded, as its 
historian has said, not so much for the promotion of science as 
for political propaganda due “‘ to the violent rivalry of the repre- 
sentatives of King Louis-Philippe and of Queen Victoria ’— 
Piseatory and Sir Edmund Lyons. Then came the German 
Archeological Institute in 1874, the American School of Classical 
Studies in 1881, the British Archeological School in 1886, the 
Austrian Archeological Institute in 1897, and last, but not least— 
for Italy, with her large new Legation, the former palace of 
Prince Nicholas, is always in the forefront at Athens—the Italian 
Archeological School in 1909, now supplemented by the Italian 
Institute, where eminent Italians lecture upon Italian art, litera- 
ture and politics during the winter. To the Americans belongs 


the honour of excavating the ancient agord. When to these 
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foreign establishments be added the Greek Historical and Ethno- 
logical Society, which has recently celebrated its jubilee, the 
Christian Archeological Society and the Society of Byzantine 
Studies, it will be seen that Athens is largely devoted to learning, 
It would be better, however, if some of these learned bodies 
could combine; but team-work is not the strong point of the 
individualistic Greek character. In 1926, under General Pan- 
galos’ Government, the Academy became a living institution, 
In 1834 the Regent Maurer had meditated its foundation, and 
had actually drawn up its statutes, but the Academy existed 
only on paper. In 1856 Baron Sina of Vienna offered the funds 
for its building and maintenance; in 1859 Otho laid the founda- 
tion-stone, but it was not till 1885 that the building was finished, 
and for forty-one years more there were no Academicians. Those 
who have read of the “ groves of Academe ”’ could wish that the 
garden of the modern Academy might be rendered worthy of its 
classical reputation, instead of being abandoned to rubbish-heaps 
and worse—an eyesore, instead of an ornament, to the centre of 
Athens, where verdure would be a godsend. 

There were—strange to say—no Athenian newspapers when 
Athens was made the capital, for the "Ednpepis "APnvadv, printed 
at a still extant press, presented by Col. Leicester Stanhope 
from the “ Greek Committee,’’ had stopped publication in 1826. 
The day of Otho’s entry, however, was published at Athens the 
official "Ednpyepis rijs KuBepvicews, issued in Greek alone from 
1835. The journal of the law-courts followed, and the ’A@nva 
and the Swrjp soon migrated from Nauplia to the new capital. 
In 1836 Finlay wrote that Greece could “ boast four political 
newspapers superior to very many continental journals,’’ besides 
“a religious and two literary journals at Athens, a town of 
15,000 inhabitants.”’ These early Athenian journals were views- 
papers rather than newspapers, whereas, of the nineteen dailies 
now published at Athens, some are read rather for their sensa- 
tional news, their gifts of books and lotteries, than for the 
cogency and moderation of their leading articles. The oldest 
living Athenian newspaper is the Messager d’ Athénes, founded in 
1875, and edited by an accomplished lady, whose articles, com- 
posed in real, not diplomatic, French, are intended for the 
information of diplomatists ignorant of Greek. Linguistically, 
however, the Athens of 1934 resembles that of 1834 in that, now 
as then, German is becoming the second language. A walk in 
the Zappeion at the hour when governesses and nurses con- 
gregate with their charges will convince anyone that German is 
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the foreign language most taught to the juvenile Athenian. 
Alone of great nations, Great Britain has no lectures at the 
University on her literature, while the support given to her 
Archeological School cannot compare with the munificent endow- 
ments of the Americans. To the trustees of the American School 
was also presented in 1922, and inaugurated in 1926, the fine 
library of Gennadius, long Greek Minister in London, consisting 
of 28,000 volumes, recently increased by the purchase of the 
collection, largely of books about medieval Crete, belonging to 
Dr. Gerland. But these splendidly bound volumes lack the 
priceless marginalia with which Finlay enriched his books, now 
in the possession of the British School. For of the first forty 
years of this Athenian century he was the critical observer. He 
was a member of the building committee and one of the sureties 
of the present English Church, of which the foundation-stone 
was laid in 1838 and which was consecrated in 1843. A letter 
from him on its scope is among the archives of this church, 
which is the historical mausoleum of the English at Athens. 
For within it is the oldest British monument, that of George 
Stoakes of Limehouse, an apprentice of Consul Lancelot Hobson, 
and that of Capts. Thomas Roberts of Yarmouth and William 
Fearn of London, who all died in 1685; there are the two 
windows commemorating Sir Richard Church, one bearing an 
inscription composed by Gladstone, the slab where the heart of 
Capt. Abney Hastings is deposited, the tablets to Leeves, the 
first British chaplain, and his family, and that to Clement Harris, 
killed in the Greco-Turkish War of 1897; the window to Vyner, 
one of the victims of the great brigandage affair in 1870, and a 
tablet to Acland, who drew up the original plan of the church. 
Outside are the gravestones of Tweddell and Elgin’s architect, 
Lusieri. 

But the British institution most closely connected with the 
Athenian history of the last hundred years is the Legation. At 
first the British Legation was in Hadrian Street, “‘ the Chaussée 
d’Antin of Athens,” as Cochrane called it in 1836, nearly opposite 
Finlay’s still existing house. In 1837 it was in Leeves’ house, 
while in Stademann’s plan of 1841 is marked the villa of the 
British Minister, Sir Edmund Lyons, “about half an hour 
outside Athens” on the road leading to Phylé. The present 
Legation was already built in 1839, according to one authority, 
in 1845 according to another, by the architect, Kleanthes, for 
the banker Theodore Rhalles, who leased it to the British 


1 There are two weekly German newspapers, no English. 
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Government. In 1899 the British Government purchased it for 
550,000 drs. from ‘“‘ Sophia Rhalles, widow of Ferdinand van 
Briicker and daughter and sole heiress of Theodore Ambrose 
Rhalles.” During the century there have been eighteen British 
Ministers, beginning with Dawkins, of whom there is a painting 
in the Chancery and a very unflattering account by “ Taba- 
kraucher ” in the Liverpool Mail of 4 August, 1849, in a sketch 
of Athens in 1835. Among them we may mention as specially 
connected with Athenian history Sir Edmund Lyons, the naval 
officer who had escorted Otho to Greece on board the Madagascar, 
and was the British representative at the time of the Revolution 
of 1843, which established constitutional monarchy; Sir Thomas 
Wyse, author of Impressions of Greece ; Erskine, whose term of 
office coincided with the difficult affair of the ‘ Marathon 
massacres”’; Sir Horace Rumbold, author of two books of 
Recollections of a Diplomatist, and Lord Granville, most popular 
of all British Ministers among the British colony, which already 
existed on a small scale in 1834, and numbers about 700 to-day. 
Besides the Legation, there were also seventeen British Consuls, 
whose office from 1838 to 1921 was at the Pirzeus.1 But of all 
the Britons connected with Athens the most notorious was Lady 
Ellenborough, whom Balzac described in Le Lys dans la Vallée 
in 1835 under the name of ‘“ Lady Arabella Dudley,” adding 
that “‘no man can follow her on horseback; she would win the 
prize of a steeplechase with Centaurs,” and who figures in von 
Oertzen’s Schénheiten-Galerie Konig Ludwig I. Divorced in 1830 
from Lord Ellenborough, subsequently Governor-General of India, 
for adultery with Prince Schwarzenberg, she married Baron 
Fleming, a ‘“‘ gentleman of the Bavarian Court,” to whom she 
said, “if you bore me, I will seek another toy for my heart.” 
The “toy” she found in Count Theotokes, when the Greek 
deputation came to Munich to offer the crown to Otho, and rode 
by night to meet him at Heidelberg. She first came to Greece 
in 1841, and her house in Sokrates Street still stands, while her 
Athenian life is the subject of a Greek novel, Jenny T'heotokes— 
an Athenian romance of 1845 by Demetrakopoulos, and she 
figures under the name of Janthe in About’s La Gréce contem- 
poraine. But she did not remain faithful to Theotokes. She 
fell in love with General Hadjipetros, a hero of the War of 
Independence, but left him and Athens for Syria, where she 
married a Bedouin sheikh, Mijwal of Damascus, where Sir Edwin 


1 Cf. the author’s article (in Greek) on British and American Ministers in 
Greece in AeAriov ris ‘Ioropixijs kai "E@voAoyiis ‘Erapelas. N.S. i (3), 46-52. 
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Pears met her in 1876 and where she died in 1881. She was the 
British counterpart in Othonian Athens of the Duchesse de 
Plaisance, whose residence, ‘“‘ TIlissia,” is now the Byzantine 
Museum. 

The ‘“‘ Attic stage ” found its first modern representative in a 
wooden construction near the Patisia gate in 1836; in 1840, Lucia 
di Lammermoor was performed at the Boukoura theatre which 
Buchon found the “‘ meeting-place ’’ of Athenian Society, and on 
the boards of which appeared the first Greek actress. Rival 
parties were formed among the audience to applaud this or that 
performer, as during the bitter contest between Royalists and 
Venizelists one of the two great Athenian actresses was patronised 
by the former party and the other by the latter, whereas now, 
unlike their patrons, they have been known to act together. At 
first it was difficult to get women to appear on the stage; now 
their emancipation has gone far in Athens. Numbers of them 
are employed in business houses, some are lawyers, others are 
dentists—a profession exercised by barbers before 1882—and 
young ladies belonging to the best families earn their livings. 
Women have not yet received the parliamentary vote, but since 
1930 all those aged thirty who can read and write are entitled to 
vote at municipal elections. It must be admitted that at the 


Athenian municipal elections of 1934 few took the trouble to go 
to the polls. Athens possesses two lady novelists, Mme. Veni- 
zelos is one of its greatest benefactresses—among her other gifts 
is the Maternity Hospital,—while the sister of Trikoupes in the 
past and the wife of M. Tsaldares, the present Premier, aided 
and aid their respective brother and husband in their political 
careers. 


Following ancient Greek example, athletics have become an 
important part of modern Athenian life. The attempts to revive 
the Olympic Games in 1835 and subsequent years failed till 
Averof restored the ancient Stadion, and they were held there in 
1896 and 1906. Great was the enthusiasm in 1896 when a 
Greek shepherd won the Marathon race—he now sells Amarousi 
water; the present writer witnessed the excitement in 1906 
when, in the presence of Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, a 
Canadian with the maple-leaf on his breast ran into the Stadion 
an easy first in that trying contest. This year the fortieth 
anniversary of the Games was celebrated there. The Greeks are 
good sportsmen as well as good athletes, and the writer has seen 
them, as when the “ Achilles” club visited Athens in 1927, 
warmly applaud the victories of foreigners over their own 
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countrymen. Football has become popular, there are a race. 
course and golf-links, and boy-scouts and girl-guides are numerous, 
Greeks have assured me that the younger generation devotes to 
athletics some of the attention which was formerly bestowed 
upon politics. But the sporting-editor of an Athenian daily ig 
not yet the most important member of the staff, as elsewhere, 

With the removal of the capital were removed to Athens the 
libraries of Aigina and Nauplia, becoming the nucleus of the 
National Library, at first housed in the Church of Hagios Eleu- 
therios. The Library of Parliament was increased in 1925 by 
that of Renan. Many are the bookshops and banks of modern 
Athens—a typical combination of the Greek devotion to culture 
and business. The first Athenian booksellers, Garpola and Nast, 
the predecessors of Eleutheroudakes to-day, are mentioned in 
1842, which saw the foundation of the Observatory. A year 
earlier was founded the National Bank, which long enjoyed the 
exclusive privilege of issuing paper money. A mint had already 
been founded at Athens in 1836—the first was at ASgina—to 
coin the new Othonian currency of drachmai, hitherto minted at 
Munich.’ The Athenian mint was, however, abolished in 1858, 
and the coins minted abroad, while in 1927 the issue of notes 
was transferred to the new Bank of Greece. The cutting of half 
the notes in 1922 and of one-quarter in 1926 was the modern 
Athenian equivalent of ype@v dzoxom). 

Great have been the changes on the Akropolis, which had 
ceased to be a Turkish fortress in 1833, but which, despite the 
' decision of the Regency that it should never be so used again, 
was still occupied by Bavarian troops till February 1835, owing 
to the theory of the Minister of War that the safety of Athens 
depended thereon. The archeologist, Ross, soon got to work 
there. The temple of Nike Apteros was re-erected; the mosque 
was pulled down, in 1852 the Beulé gate unearthed, in 1875 the 
Frankish tower destroyed, to the indignation of Freeman, just as 
the Venetian bastions have been removed at Chalkis and Nauplia. 
Recently M. Balanos has re-erected the North, and part of the 
South, fagade of the Parthenon, of which Ross had begun the 
restoration in 1840. Happily, the proposal to erect the palace 
of Otho on the Akropolis came to naught. 

The most striking outward change in the Athenian life of the 
century is the disappearance of the national costume. Far into 
the reign of Otho prominent statesmen wore the fustanella, and, 
as in the case of Kolettes, it came to be regarded as a party 
emblem opposed to the frock-coat of Mavrokordatos. Gennadius 
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much later maintained that the fustanella was the proper official 
dress of the Greek diplomatist abroad, and his portrait in the 
Gennadeion represents him as wearing it. Otho, after his father’s 
visit in 1835, and Amalia always wore the picturesque national 
costume, Deligiannes, later depicted with a top-hat, in his youth 
was with difficulty induced to discard it, and in the reign of 
George I, who dressed in “ European” clothes, the Hydriote 
statesman, Boulgares, was nicknamed tzowmbés from his patri- 
archal costume. The writer remembers to have seen one deputy, 
the mayor of Akrata, sitting in the Chamber in the national 
dress. Now the Athenian streets present a monotonous appear- 
ance of “ European ”’ garb, the only exceptions being the petti- 
coated évzonoi who act as sentries at the Presidential residence 
and the Ministry of War, the fine old gatekeeper of the Stadion 
and the guardians of the Zappeion. When, at a fancy-dress ball, 
young Athenian ladies wear the clothes of their grandmothers at 
the Court of Amalia, it is seen how much Athens has lost by the 
sacrifice of the national dress to Parisian fashions. Still more 
apparent is this when the Greek Ladies’ Lyceum Club organises 
in the Stadion dances of women wearing the local costumes of 
the various Greek provinces. Another change is the increased 
lateness of the hours of social and theatrical entertainments. 
Dinners are now at nine, which, with the allowance for the 
proverbial ‘“‘ Greek quarter of an hour,” means nine fifteen ; 
theatres are supposed to begin performances at ten, and end in 
the small hours. Mastika-parties, which have in some houses 
supplanted teas, begin so late in the afternoon that they scarcely 
finish before dinner-time. Owing to the continuous round of 
entertainments at these late hours during the winter season, the 
social duties of diplomatists are more exacting than their office 
work, and the first qualification of an Envoy Extraordinary at 
Athens is to have an extraordinary digestion. The cinema now 
dominates Athens, like other capitals, film-stars are lionised by 
autograph-hunters, and several Greek films have been produced 
in this transparent atmosphere. But, owing to the increase of 
central heating at Athens, where in 1832-3 there was only one 
stove, improvised by the architect Liiders, the air is less pellucid, 
while there is considerable smoke from the factories of the 
Pirzeus. 

Although Greeks still talk of going to ‘‘ Europe ” the approxi- 
mation of Athens to the Western capitals has been enormous, 
not only since 1834, but since 1916, when the missing link of the 
railway connecting it with Belgrade was supplied. Before 1837, 
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when the Austrian Lloyd inaugurated a regular steamship service 
between Trieste and the Pirseus, the average journey from Athens 
thither had lasted three weeks plus twenty-eight days’ quarantine, 
and the mails were brought by small Austrian warships at 
irregular intervals—on one occasion lasting fifty days—primarily 
for the benefit of the Austrian Legation. Soon the service was 
weekly, the quarantine abolished, and the steamers, instead of 
rounding Matapan, landed their passengers and cargo at the 
Isthmus, on the other side of which a second steamer met them, 
Then came the opening of the canal in 1893; but big steamers 
continued to round Malea, and the sea route from Brindisi vid 
Corfu continued to be the main approach to Athens from Western 
and Northern Europe till the junction of the Greek railways with 
the European system in 1916. Now newspapers reach Athens 
from London by this route in three days, and the Simplon—Orient 
express runs daily. Athens, with its air-ports at Tatoi and 
Phaleron, has lately become a Clapham Junction of international 
aviation. Two Italian, two British (to India and Capetown), 
one French, and one Dutch air lines pass through it; since 1931 
there have been Greek lines from Athens to Salonika and Joan- 
nina, and since May to Drama, while wireless enables British 
residents to hear Big Ben strike. 

The residential centre has shifted from Hadrian Street to 
the Kephissia Road (recently rebaptised ‘‘ Queen Sophia’s 
Avenue ’’) and Amalia Avenue, and Hermes Street, no longer, as 
in Otho’s time, the “great street,” has been outstripped by 
Stadion Street, originally a ravine spanned by a wooden bridge, 
which fifty-six years ago did not contain “ a single shop.’ Gone 
are the quiet vis-d-vis carriages which used to ply along it from 
one of the two great Athenian Squares to the other, now replaced 
by the almost constant stream of motor-cars, so numerous that 
this year their number has been limited. Perhaps the greatest 
change in Athenian street life during the century is the increase 
of noise, for Southern peoples appear to have no nerves where 
sound is concerned. Motor-horns and grinding electric trams 
make it sometimes difficult to hear the sermon in the English 
Church or to carry on a conversation in the streets, also inter- 
rupted by the sale of lottery-tickets, which is one of the constant 
incidents of Athenian promenades. The pedestrian is daily and 
hourly offered “‘a million,” if he will purchase a ticket, and 
frequently told that “‘ the hour (of extraction) is nigh.” 

Athens has seen several revolutions in these hundred years. 
There were the September revolution of 1843, that of 1862 
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which dethroned Otho, the civil war between ‘“ the mountain ”’ 
and “ the plain,” during the “‘ interregnum ” of 1863, the military 
movement at Goudi in 1909, from which arose the history of 
contemporary Greece, the two depositions of Constantine in 1917 
and 1922, the quiet departure of George II in 1923, followed by 
the proclamation of the present Republic in 1924, the coup d'état 
of Pangalos in 1925, that of General Kondyles, which deposed 
him, and the battle between that General and the Republican 
Guard in 1926—the most serious affair since the “ June days ” 
of 1863, and—can one say “ finally ” ?—the “little Revolution ”’ 
of 6 March, 1933, on the occasion of General Plasteras’ coup 
@état after the defeat of the Venizelist coalition at the elections 
of the previous day. But most of these “revolutions” have 
been bloodless, and, as usually happens in South-Eastern Europe, 
there has been a comic element mixed with the tragedy. Besides 
these disturbances and the above-mentioned students’ demon- 
strations, there was the British blockade of the Pirzus in 1850 
in consequence of the Don Pacifico affair—an incident now 
chiefly remembered as the occasion of Palmerston’s Civis Romanus 
sum speech, the Civis Romanus in this case being a Gibraltar 
Jew who had been Portuguese Consul-General. There followed 
the Anglo-French occupation of the Pirzus during the Crimean 
War, the blockade of 1886, of which the Duke of Edinburgh 
(chosen by the Greeks for their king in 1863) was the command- 
ing officer, and the critical situation after the Turkish victories 
of 1897 in “ the Thirty Days’ War,” when the portraits of the 
popular general, Smolenski, replaced those of the Royal Family 
in the shop-windows, and Ricciotti Garibaldi, then in Athens 
with his red-shirts, was, as he told the writer, who was also 
there, actually “offered the dictatorship.” The firing upon 
the Allied troops at the Zappeion in 1916, the assassination of 
Deligiannes in 1905 and the attempt on M. Venizelos on 6 June 
1933 are among the sensational crimes which Athens has wit- 
nessed. It has not yet witnessed the punishment of the Cretan 
statesman’s would-be assassins. Of prominent Prime Ministers 
one alone, Rhalles, was an Athenian, and many Athenian public 
institutions, like the National Bank and the Rizareios Theological 
School, were founded by Greeks from Epeiros or, like the Zap- 
peion, from Roumania. But to-day, far more than a century 
ago, Athens is the preponderant influence in Greece, containing 
as it does nearly one-sixth of the Greek population. Whether 
this be a benefit has been doubted. But efforts to combat the 
tendency to quit the countryside for the capital, doruv¢iAia, as 
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the Greeks call it, have failed. Country life, in the British senge 
of the word, is unknown in Greece; beautiful as is the Greek 
landscape, rich Athenians do not care to reside in country houses, 
like Mrs. Noel Baker at Achmetaga. The second capital, Salon- 
ika, alone competes with Athens as a centre of influence, and 
has once, in 1916, been the seat of a rival Government, to which 
a British diplomatic agent was accredited. 

In estimating the progress made by Athens in a century, 
allowance should be made for the difficulties, not of their creation, 
which the Athenians have had to face. The initial mistake of 
the Powers in not including Crete in the Greek Kingdom ham- 
pered the development of the capital by concentrating attention 
upon foreign politics for two generations and by flooding Athens 
with Cretan refugees after each successive Cretan insurrection, 
The shape of the ground on which the city is built, and the 
sudden influx of the refugees from Asia Minor in 1922, made 
systematic town-planning difficult; the torrential rains, descend- 
ing from the steep slopes of Lykabettos, rapidly convert the 
streets leading up to that hill into Venetian canals. Unlike 
most capitals, Athens lacks a fine river, though the writer has 
once seen the Ilissos overflow its banks. The sums at the disposal 
of the municipality for public works are inadequate, municipal 


elections are sometimes decided on political lines, and, at the 
outset, the city was handicapped as the result of eight years of 
recent warfare, during which it was twice taken. Still, the 
prophecy of Shelley has been fulfilled in these hundred years, and 


** Another Athens ”’ has “ arisen,” 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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THE SCOPE OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The Economic History of England: The Age of Mercantilism. 
By E. Lipson. 1931. 2 volumes. viii + 464 + 542 pp. 
A. and C. Black. 30s. 

The Industrial Revolution in Scotland. By Henry HaAmILton. 
1932. ix + 300 pp. Clarendon Press. 15s. 

The Rise of the British Coal Industry. By J. U. Ne. 1932. 
2 volumes. xiv + 448 + 490 pp. George Routledge. 42s. 

The Corn Laws and Social England. By C. R. Fay. 1932. 
x + 223 pp. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century. By C.R. Fay. 2nd 
ed. 1933. viii-++ 308 pp. Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

Aspects of the Riseof Economic Individualism. By H.M.RoBErRtTson. 
1933. xvi-++ 223 pp. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Tus is a representative list of books on Economic History. 
It serves to illustrate the different kinds of tasks to which economic 
historians devote their attention and therefore it roughly defines 
the present scope of the subject. Mr. Lipson follows a sound 
tradition in attempting to present a comprehensive account of 
English economic development which shall incorporate the results 
of recent research. Here he is carrying forward well into the 
eighteenth century the work which he began in his volume on 
the Middle Ages published so long ago as 1915.1 His method 
is to make a survey of each of the main aspects of the subject— 
agriculture, industry, commerce, etc.—with a minimum of cross- 
reference from one to another. It would be difficult to praise too 
highly the scholarship he displays; the two volumes before us 
are obviously the fruit of careful research and wide reading. 
Dr. Hamilton has added to our list of regional studies of the 
“Industrial Revolution” a most welcome examination of the course 
industrialisation took in Scotland. Professor Nef has supplied us 
with a well-documented history of the rise of a particular industry 
—coal. Mr. Fay reconsiders the much-debated corn laws and 
the policy behind them in the light of later experience. To him, 
too, we owe the example of the more popular presentation of 
Economic History included in our list. Vulgarisation is an im- 
portant function of the economic historian, for the subject has a 


1 E. Lipson: The Economic History of England : The Middle Ages (1915). 
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peculiar appeal to a considerable body of adult students. Finally, 
Dr. Robertson presents us with what Professor Clapham describes 
in the editorial introduction to the volume as a “ contribution to 
the philosophy of economic history.” He is concerned with the 
origins of the ideas which, according to one’s point of view, either 
direct economic action or arise out of economic conditions. 

Granted that this list is representative, we can gather from it 
a fairly precise notion of what Economic History is. It is signifi- 
cant, indeed, that not one of the authors pauses to discuss the 
problem of the scope and method of the subject. Each of them 
pursues his course with a confidence which proves that he knows 
what he is about. But it is perhaps worth while pointing out 
that Economic History has almost insensibly become a more or 
less defined body of knowledge by turning into something other 
than what it was first conceived to be. In its origins it was 
thought of as a challenge to the Classical Political Economy—an 
alternative way of dealing with economic phenomena. Its early 
pretensions were strongly resented. The exponents of the rival 
schools—Classical and Historical—conducted the discussion of 
the claims of the two methods with an acrimony which we now 
find it hard to appreciate. At some point a truce was called; 
it seems to have ripened into a definitive peace.! Possibly it 
would be unwise to inquire too closely into its terms. As far as 
the economic historians are concerned, what seems to have 
happened is that they found the sheer mass of historical material 
involved so much labour in the collecting and arranging of it 
that their best energies were absorbed in research. They were, 
in fact, indistinguishable from the ordinary historical inquirers : 
their sources were similar and their technique was the same. 
They came to realise that material, no matter how abundant, does 
not interpret itself and therefore that no system would spon- 
taneously arise out of the most laborious tabulation of facts. 
But if they were forced to adopt some canon of interpretation, 
they would be back in that realm of assumptions in which they 
had so frequently complained that the Classical Political 
Economists lived and moved and had their being. 

Economic historians have been offered one thorough-going 
canon of interpretation—the materialistic interpretation of 
history. But for one reason or another they have found the clue 


1 To mention only outstanding figures in England, both Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham and Sir William Ashley felt a certain antipathy towards the economists and 
perhaps to a greater extent incurred their displeasure. Professor Unwin, however, 
moved to a purely “ historical” position outside the range of hostilities. He 
belonged to a younger generation. 
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to the labyrinth suggested by Karl Marx either inadequate or 
not acceptable on other grounds. They have, therefore, had to 
reconcile themselves to the fact that they are in reality historians 
with a special commission. It is to explore the economic aspects 
of history. The results must be either incorporated in the 
ordinary historical narrative or must provide what may be 
described as foot-notes and appendices. A new balance is struck 
between political, constitutional, religious, and economic factors. 
That this will be struck in favour of the economic is highly 
probable, if it be true, as Unwin claimed, that economic historians 
are ‘‘ getting at what really mattered most to most people in the 
past,” and that ‘ these things are causally connected with what 
matters most to most people of to-day.” 1 Economic History, at 
any rate, has ceased to be considered as a rival to Economics ; 
it has step by step come into the closest alliance with History. 
To some degree it has lost its separate identity in the process of 
permeation. That is a consequence hardly to be avoided since 
Economic History has abandoned its higher claims and general 
history is always being rewritten in terms of the predominant 
contemporary interests. We find ourselves plunged into a welter 
of economic problems and we wonder whether our ancestors had 
similar difficulties to face. 

The closer examination of the books under notice serves to 
confirm these general conclusions. They are obviously not 
treatises of the “ Historical School.” They are either mono- 
graphs designed to fill in gaps in our historical knowledge or 
commentaries on opinions widely held. Mr. Lipson’s two volumes 
fall within the first of these categories. Although his work is 
remarkably comprehensive, the method he has adopted ntakes it 
a collection of monographs rather than a systematic history. As 
has already been said, he takes the course of dividing the subject- 
matter and dealing with each section separately. It might be 
argued that this procedure supports the contention that there is 
no such thing as Economic History. There are, it would seem, 
merely a number of economic facets of history in general. The 
problem of method is admittedly a difficult one. The advantage 
of Mr. Lipson’s treatment is that all the relevant material on a 
special part of the subject is thrown together and, within the 
limits prescribed, we have a clear picture. The disadvantage is 
that the artificial isolation of one set of facts from all the rest is 
apt to give an unbalanced view. But if all the facts are to be 
considered in their setting, it is necessary to select a comparatively 

* George Unwin: Studies in Economic History (1927), p. 37. 
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short period and to arrive at a generalisation wide enough to give 
some degree of unity to it. The dangers of this are obvious, 
Either the narrative will be overwhelmed by the mass of details 
or the generalisation which is adopted will do violence to the facts, 
Mr. Lipson decided on his method in his first volume and here he 
follows it with such modifications as a much more complicated 
period demands. Separate discussion of the manor, towns, ete, 
is open to little objection because the economic integration that 
existed in the Middle Ages was slight. Incidents of wider import, 
such as the Great Plague or the Peasants’ Revolt, were compara- 
tively few. In the first volume there is little we are conscious of 
missing altogether or of finding in rather unexpected digressions, 
It does strike one as a little awkward that the medieval attitude 
towards usury should be discussed in connection with windfalls 
to the Exchequer (vol. I. pp. 526 et seq.). 

In the new volumes the sectional treatment certainly has its 
defects. A ‘‘ nation economy ” had definitely emerged and there 
were economic movements of general significance, such as the 
rise in prices of the sixteenth century, the periodical commercial 
crises, the policy pursued by Charles I during the years of personal 
rule, the consequences of the Civil War, etc. A few specific 
examples of material somewhat arbitrarily fitted into the scheme 
will illustrate the point. Alderman Cockayne’s ‘“ Project,” 
which arose out of a problem of great importance to the woollen 
industry and had serious repercussions for the Fellowship of 
Merchant Adventurers, is dealt with in the chapter on “ Patents 
of Monopoly ” (vol. 111. pp. 374 et seq.). A discussion of transport, 
and particularly of the upkeep of the roads, is to be found in the 
section on the Corn Market (vol. 11. pp. 440 et seq.). A valuable 
note on the growth of London is introduced in the chapter on 
Foreign Trade in the account of the Merchant Adventurers. It 
would be an interesting exercise to recast Mr. Lipson’s material 
into a number of chronological chapters. One cannot help 
feeling that it would give the student a firmer grasp of the stages 
in the growth of the economic structure as a whole than a con- 
secutive study of the chapters affords. It should be made quite 
clear, however, that these observations are suggested by an 
examination of the method Mr. Lipson has chosen and that they 
are intended to illustrate the particular difficulties involved in it. 
They are not criticisms of his scholarship. That, it has already 
been said, is of a very high order. These two volumes not only 
display more originality than the earlier one, in which he was 
covering ground fairly well explored, but they exhibit deeper 
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insight and greater firmness of grasp. If any particular part 
deserves special notice it is the review of the history and organisa- 
tio of the trading companies, notably of the Merchant 
Adventurers and East India Company, which is contained in 
the chapter on Foreign Trade, and the survey of the mercantile 
system in the chapter under that title. In each case Mr. Lipson 
has collected material which was very scattered and has sifted 
and arranged it with great skill. His quotations from con- 
temporary sources and his references to secondary authorities 
will prove of great value to students. 

The correction of the earlier generalisations about the ‘“ In- 
dustrial Revolution ’”—if one may still dare to use the term !— 
has proceeded along two lines. There have been studies of special 
regions and of particular industries. Dr. Hamilton’s book is a 
contribution to the former + and Professor Nef’s to the latter. 
A monograph on the industrialisation of Scotland has long been 
wanted.2 There were clearly features in its economic development 
which deserved special consideration. Dr. Hamilton has wisely 
drawn attention to these in his introduction. He points out that 
two fairly definite phases can be distinguished, the one ending 
about 1830 and the other about 1880, and both are dealt with in 
his book, although this carries the discussion of the “ industrial 
revolution ’”’ far beyond the conventional limits. He is justified 
in doing so because the second phase really created industrial 
Scotland as we know it. Economic changes in Scotland have 
been more intimately connected with great political events than 
in England and Wales. The Union of the Kingdoms was a great 
turning-point. It put an end to the policy of national self- 
sufficiency, which the Scots Parliament had pursued at times with 
great energy, and merged the country in a larger whole. The 
immediate set-back to “ infant industries” was more than com- 
pensated for by the incorporation of Scotland in the English 
colonial system. The rapid development of Glasgow was due 
to the American trade. But the revolt of the Colonies was a 
heavy blow and the strain of the transfer from tobacco to cotton 
was severe. Still, it was effected and cotton became the leading 
industry. Again events in America—the Civil War—reduced 
the cotton industry to insignificant proportions in comparison 

1 Other recent regional studies are J. D. Chambers: Nottinghamshire in the 


Highteenth Century (1932), and A. H. Dodd: The Industrial Revolution in North 
Wales (1933). 

* I have tried to indicate in an introduction to Miss I. F. Grant’s Zconomic 
History of Scotland (1934) what books on that subject could be recommended to 
& class twenty years ago. For the modern period there were hardly any. 
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with that of Lancashire. Dr. Hamilton points out that the 
industry was not able to hold its own because it had specialised 
in products which depended to a considerable degree on the 
vagaries of fashion. Lancashire surmounted the “ famine ” of 
the ’sixties because it had a great market in the Far East for the 
cheaper fabrics, and as soon as supplies of raw cotton were 
available it was able to resume that trade. The Clyde Valley, 
however, had already started on its great career as a centre of 
the metallurgical industries. The striking progress made in the 
iron industry after 1830—to be explained by the resources in 
iron and coal which technical improvements then made it 
possible to exploit—laid the foundation of the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries. For the details of the stages of these 
developments Dr. Hamilton’s book is a most competent guide. 
He has also attempted to draw a picture of the primitive organisa- 
tion of Scottish rural life in the earlier eighteenth century and to 
assess the work done by the agricultural improvers. What he 
has to say about “ enclosure ”’ will warn students not to transfer 
to Scotland notions derived from the reading of English 
Economic History. Nor has the south anything to show which 
compares with the consequences of the extension of sheep- 
farming in the Highlands. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that Dr. 
Hamilton has not found space to deal with problems of labour 
and general social conditions. He has drawn attention to the 
movement towards combination in coal and iron but has had to 
omit any discussion of the beginnings of trade unionism. The 
chapter in which he summarises the history of banking is a 
valuable reminder of how Scottish practice differed from that of 
England. It would have been useful to add, had that been possible, 
an account of the evolution of the Scots Poor Law, so as to show 
how the pressing problem of the early nineteenth century in 
England—the volume of able-bodied pauperism—did not arise 
in Scotland. There could be no “ Speenhamland ” system where 
the able-bodied had no right to relief. 

One’s first impression on handling Professor Nef’s two massive 
volumes on the early history of the coal industry is that it must 
be the kind of book which Macaulay described as less acceptable 
to those who read for the sake of reading than to those who read 
in order to write. It is generally supposed that coal first became 
a commodity of national importance in the nineteenth century. 
Before that time it was used locally and even carried by sea from 
Newcastle to the Thames; but the technical difficulties of working 
it were formidable, the costs of conveying it by land were heavy and 
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its uses were limited. Much information about the earlier period 
could be gleaned from one source or another. To throw it together 
in a readable narrative would not be easy: to show that all 
the details fitted into a coherent story would seem impossible. 
Research, it might be admitted, could add much to what is con- 
tained in Galloway’s Annals of Coal Mining and the Coal Trade 
(1898), but the form would remain that of a compilation. The 
most surprising thing about Mr. Nef’s work is that he has made 
areal unity of it. This he has done by drawing attention at the 
outset to certain statistics. They enable him to claim that “ in 
the hundred and thirty years following the accession of Elizabeth 
the production of coal, in comparison with previous production, 
increased scarcely less rapidly than during the hundred and 
twenty years following 1775, the period commonly thought of as 
ushering in the Coal Age”’ (vol. 1. p. 20). Here, he asserts, is 
“something like a revolution in the use of fuel,’ and he pro- 
ceeds to examine the causes and to trace the course of it. That 
is the subject of the book. 

Mr. Nef relegates the period of jejune annals, which has been 
so generally considered to have extended to about 1760, to the years 
prior to 1560. He thus sets the history of the industry in quite 
a new light.. First he conducts a survey of the chief coal-fields 
and principal markets for British coal. Then he contrasts the 
scale of the exploitation of coal in Britain with that in France, 
Germany and Belgium, drawing the conclusion that elsewhere 
there was no parallel to the British development. Britain had 
assumed leadership at this stage. As to the causes, he lays 
much stress on the secularisation of Church property and declares 
that “ throughout the country we find it is in manors lost by the 
Church that the principal mining enterprises of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries were started” (vol. I. p. 144). 
The lay owners were less conservative than their predecessors 
and seized every opportunity of turning the land to profit. Still, 
they could not increase coal production unless there was an 
effective demand for that commodity. How did such a demand 
arise? Mr. Nef replies that there was “an early industrial 
revolution,” and then proceeds to justify this answer by an 
examination of the existing industries. He shows that there is 
strong evidence of their growth and that they all depended on the 
use of fuel. The supply of timber was already giving out in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Therefore, the development created a demand 
for and was conditioned by the exploitation of coal (vol. 1. p. 189). 

If the coal industry actually loomed so largely in the economic 
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life of Britain its influence must have been felt in a variety of 
directions. Mr. Nef devotes the second half of his work to a 
demonstration that coal played an important part in the evolution 
of capitalism, the organisation of labour and the development of 
national policy. In his view, no other British industry of equal 
importance had advanced so far along the road of modern capital- 
ism as coal had in the seventeenth century. Nor was it true of 
any other industry that “the vast majority of all the workers 
engaged . . . were hired for wages and had come to depend for 
their living entirely upon the adventurers who employed them” 
(vol. 1. p. 349). He points out that to launch any enterprise 
either in coal-mining or in the coal trade more capital was needed 
than a group of workerscouldcommand. There were the expenses 
of sinking shafts and of drainage, whether the latter was done 
by cutting adits or by erecting some kind of pump. For the 
actual operation of a mine increasingly elaborate plant was 
necessary on the surface. To accumulate and maintain stocks 
of coal at the pit-head also meant considerable capital resources. 
If production was to expand, access had to be found to as wide a 
market as possible. This involved the laying down of wagon- 
ways to a river or tidal water, the construction of wharves or 
‘*staiths”’ there, and the building of various types of barges and 
sea-going vessels. The capital was supplied mainly by landed 
families and the merchant class of the towns. Most enterprises 
were controlled either by a single wealthy entrepreneur or by a 
small group in partnership. The tendency of writers to con- 
centrate their attention on the rise of joint-stock has, Mr. Nef 
argues, caused them to miss a highly significant aspect in the 
growth of capitalism. This summary might convey the im- 
pression that the author is inferring from the nature of things 
what might have happened in actual fact. It should be said, 
therefore, that at every stage he adduces a wealth of detail from 
contemporary sources in support of his contentions. 

Mr. Nef computes that at the end of the seventeenth century 
there were between 15,000 and 18,000 pitmen, half of whom were 
employed in Northumberland—Durham and Scotland. A much 
larger number of workers were required to convey the coal from 
the mines to the consumers. The labour was, for the most part, 
recruited freely, and it was fairly mobile. There were exceptions. 
In the Forest of Dean, though apparently not elsewhere, coal- 
miners enjoyed certain privileges by custom. Along the Firth of 


1 Such privileges existed among metal miners more widely, e.g. in Cornwall 
and the Mendips. 
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Forth they were subjected to disabilities, amounting to a form of 
serfdom, by legislation of the Scots Parliament. Generally, 
however, miners had neither special privileges nor special dis- 
abilities ; but there is evidence that their status tended to become 
worse, partly because they were isolated from the rest of the 
community and partly because their employers were able to 
force upon them arrangements such as the yearly bond. This 
was established in Northumberland and Durham in the eighteenth 
century ; but its origins are rather obscure. The fact that the 
control of output and of sale by combination is also found in 
this area is surely significant. It was the chief coal-field and, to 
the political historian, perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. 
Nef’s argument is that in which he shows how important the 
possession of the northern counties was to the Parliamentarians 
during the Civil War. The cutting off of the coal supply provoked 
unrest in London and the advance of the Scots to the assistance 
of Parliament in 1644 relieved the tension. The Dutch attempted 
to destroy the collier fleet in 1653; so well recognised was it that a 
serious blow could be aimed at London by this means. But the 
author would make wider claims for the influence of the coal 
trade. Coal “‘ helped to increase the yield from the soil,” “ was 
partly responsible for the change in land tenure ” (vol. 1. p. 329) 
and “helped to establish parliamentary government” (ibid., 
p. 330). Some indulgence must be allowed to enthusiasm in a 
peroration when it concludes a piece of work so ably conducted 
and based on such extensive and careful research. Mr. Nef has 
made it necessary to reconsider the economic history of the later 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries in the light of his thesis. 

Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century is a new and cheaper 
edition of a book Mr. Fay published in 1920. He has not 
attempted to revise it. In this he has probably been wise because 
there is a freshness and vigour about the original which any 
kind of editing would probably tend to destroy. The book is 
based on lectures; sometimes the very form of lecture notes is 
reproduced, as, for instance, the summary of the “Six Acts” 
(pp. 28-29) and the list of early English Socialists (pp. 71-72), 
and often “‘ tips” are given on what to read or where to find 
further information. In fact, Mr. Fay makes no attempt to write 
up his material. We are admitted to the Cambridge Lecture 
Room crowded (it surely was crowded) with ex-service men, 
“including officers of the Royal Navy and students from the 
army of the United States.” They are being introduced to 
English Economic History by “a machine gunner” who has 
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returned to economics (p. 5). He takes no narrow view of the sub- 
ject. Thumb-nail sketches of Castlereagh, Canning and Wellington 
announce that here there is to be no dry-as-dust discussion 
of mere abstractions. The lecturer’s enthusiasm is kindled by 
the imperial vision of William Huskisson, the eccentricities of 
Jeremy Bentham and the benevolence of Robert Owen. He 
concludes his quotations from Cobbett with the heartfelt 
apostrophe, ‘‘ William Cobbett, you are an Englishman, and we love 
you!” (p. 88). The first part of the book is an admirable intro- 
duction to the period from Waterloo to the Reform Bill. In 
the second part, which carries the commentary on to the end of 
the Great War, there is less unity and the interest flags a little, 
Perhaps the most vivid chapters are those on the Anti-Corn Law 
League and Chartism. One wonders whether it was a very dismal 
day at Cambridge when Mr. Fay, in trying to explain the failure 
of Chartism, uttered the aphorism, “ The climate was against it. 
Revolutions flourish under hot skies”’ (p. 167). “‘ We can guess 
what Bentham will say to Lenin, when they meet in Hades,” 
we read in an earlier chapter (p. 43). Lenin may broaden Mr, 
Fay’s views on the relation between climate and revolution when 
they meet in the same place (at a very distant date, we trust). 

In The Corn Laws and Social England, Mr. Fay, inspired by 
recent events, invites attention to the taxes and other restrictions 
which have in the past been applied to ‘ the nation’s bread.” 
It is a composite book. There are a series of chapters on the 
history of the Corn Laws, reprints of important articles on the 
organisation of the corn trade, and in an appendix transcriptions 
of two speeches by Sir Robert Peel. Inevitably there is a lack 
of unity and it would be difficult to discover exactly what the 
author’s objective is. Each part should be taken by itself, and we 
have reason to be grateful to Mr. Fay both for his often vigorous 
criticism of other writers’ points of view and for making more 
accessible the results of his own researches. His criticism of 
others is sometimes rather more than vigorous; it is sharp. He 
falls foul of Mr. Lipson on the question of the economic effects 
of the corn bounty in the eighteenth century. Mr. Lipson, in 
the second volume of the work noticed above, refuses to accept 
Adam Smith’s analysis of the consequences of the bounty policy. 
His reasons for doing so are subjected by Mr. Fay to severe cross- 
examination and summarily dismissed as untenable. “ The 
terms of debate,” it is asserted, do not exist between Mr. Lipson 
and Adam Smith (p. 24). This seems unnecessarily controversial. 
Adam Smith was an acute observer and the problem of the 
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bounty was one to which, holding the principles he did, he was 
obliged to pay special attention. To find a chink in his armour is 
not so easy as Mr. Lipson supposes and he has no need of such a 
pugnacious champion as Mr. Fay proves himself to be. Still, 
there need be no resentment. Much allowance must be made for 
enthusiasm. How splendid the passage in which Mr. Fay boasts 
of the part the industrial North has played : ‘‘ Winstanley came 
from Wigan: Bright from Rochdale. And indeed the Gracchi 
of England have mostly come from north of the Trent ...’’! 
(pp. 141-2). How vivid his interest in persons! He tells us 
about the meeting at Oxford in 1884 when Henry George spoke, 
with York Powell in the chair, and Alfred Marshall intervened to 
denounce the new doctrine from America (pp. 152-3). The 
incident contributes nothing to the argument. It exhibits the 
fact (though this does not seem to be intended) that Marshall 
behaved like a prig and used the kind of clichés and made the 
sort of insinuations that normally figure in undergraduate debates ; 
and Henry George lost his temper. But Mr. Fay loves collecting. 
He has visited the last surviving open fields at Luxton, sought 
relics of Robert Owen at New Lanark, and stood by the grave of 
Robert Bakewell at Dishley Grange, finding it, we regret to learn, 
“in a shocking state of damage and neglect.” Sometimes he 
forgets that the general reader may not be able to follow all the 
allusions he makes to persons, places and things. How many 
could explain this reference to the history of the enclosure move- 
ment—‘‘ It was a long-drawn multiplicity of local battles, recon- 
structed into dramatic unity by the gifted correspondent of 
The Manchester Guardian” (p. 144)? What note could even 
Macaulay’s schoolboy write on—‘‘ Yet gold and corn have ever 
roused men’s passions. Over these there have been wars, not of 
words only: they have run the herring and the clove a close 
race’ (p. 135) ? 

Dr. Robertson’s Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism 
is a contribution to the history of Economic thought. At 
any particular period there will be a set of ruling ideas 
with regard to conduct which must have their effects in the 
economic sphere. Whether this “ideology” is a reflex of 
conditions or whether it actually fashions events will probably 
always be a subject of debate. Why did the Greeks have an 
antipathy towards trade and commerce? Why did the Romans, 
with all their practical ability and energy, make no progress in 
mechanical invention? Were they ruled by mere prejudices or 
were circumstances against them? We know that in the Middle 
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Ages such a conception as that of a “ just price,” as well as the 
condemnation of the taking of usury, could be justified by an 
appeal to written authority. But it was also true that, as things 
were, it was not altogether impossible to enforce these ideas in 
practice. It is exactly this interplay between ideas and action 
that Dr. Robertson discusses. By what process did Western 
Europe free itself from the medieval ideology? Were the old 
doctrines refuted and new ones enunciated, or were the new con- 
ditions so entirely different that the old doctrines became obviously 
out-of-date? In particular, to what are we to ascribe the active 
spirit of enterprise so marked in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries? Max Weber and his school have familiarised us with 
the thesis that Protestantism, especially in the Puritan form, 
stimulated the economic activity of its adherents by teaching 
that the pursuit of gain was a proper, indeed an essential, principle 
of conduct. It was, therefore, responsible for the creation of 
“ the spirit of capitalism.” 

This view is based on an interpretation of the doctrine of the 
“‘ calling,” in which each individual is expected to employ and 
exert his best energies and in so doing fulfil God’s purpose for 
him in the world. The affiliation of capitalism to Protestantism 
has won very wide acceptance. Mr. Nef, for instance, writes : 
“Protestant doctrine was generally more favourable than 
Catholic to the taking of interest, the driving of hard commercial 
bargains and the accumulation of wealth” (vol. m. p. 328). 
Dr. Robertson challenges the foundations of Weber’s structure. 
He contends that “ the spirit of capitalism has arisen rather from 
the material conditions of civilisation than from some religious 
impulse” (p. xvi). In support of his thesis he pursues three 
main lines of argument. Firstly, he shows that Weber interpreted 
the doctrine of the calling much too narrowly and also antedated 
the relaxation of rules which Puritan writers allowed in business. 
Secondly, he states that “‘ there were Catholic counterparts for 
most of the Puritan beliefs which are supposed to demonstrate 
capitalism’s Puritan origin” (p. 209). In particular he attempts 
to prove! that the Jesuits showed a spirit of accommodation 
towards the desires of wealthy men and opened the door “ for an 
unrestrained individualism in economic affairs.” Thirdly, he 
describes how in the sixteenth century a new age was bursting 


1 I say “ attempts to prove’ because the evidence he produces needs to be 
carefully examined. It is drawn from sources which are not familiar to Protes- 
tant writers. A Catholic writer has already asserted that many of them are tainted. 
See J. Brodrick: The Economic Morals of the Jesuits : an answer to Dr. H. M. 
Robertson (Oxford Press: 1934). 
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the bonds imposed by the past. What he has to say about the 
influence of geographical discoveries and the consequent rise in 
prices is a valuable restatement of the problems of the period. 
From Dr. Robertson’s point of view, circumstances demanded 
greater individual freedom of action. Whether Calvinists or 
Jesuits were the first to take a more rational line with respect to 
usury or any other economic problem becomes a question of 
academic interest. But in refuting Weber’s thesis he almost 
insensibly becomes an apologist for the Puritans and an accuser 
of the Jesuits. Why should it be a reproach to have made the 


way straight for capitalism ? 
J. F. REEs. 












“ BIAS” IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS! 


Wuat is “bias”? A leaning to one side. Can one then 
speak of the “ bias ”’ of historians towards virtue? Is a historian 
who condemns Caligula, William Rufus, or Titus Oates guilty of 
bias? Can one describe all ethical views of history as biassed 
views? Ought one to say that judgments of good and bad, 
right and wrong, do not properly fall within the province of the 
historian? Is there any distinction to be drawn between the 
task of a historian writing for adults, and a historian introducing 
a whole new world of affairs to boys and girls at school ? 

These questions could perhaps be answered simply if it were 
possible to classify history among the sciences and to limit the 
function of the historian to the description and narration of 
“what has happened.” But history, cette petite science con- 
jecturale, as it has been called, is not a science in the sense in 
which astronomy and chemistry, for example, are sciences. 
Historians cannot make experiments; they are rarely dealing 
with phenomena which can be isolated for purposes of observation 
or with quantities which can be subjected to accurate measure- 
ment. Moreover, in history, where the facts can be isolated, 
where quantities can be measured, where prediction is possible, 
the field of inquiry is generally of restricted interest, or, on the 
other hand, so wide that the conclusions reached are almost 
commonplace, and could be obtained without elaborate calcula- 
tion. Almost the only law of universal validity which historians 
can proclaim from the evidence at their disposal is that all men, 
all empires, all institutions are mortal; yet it is far easier to say 
why this or that man has died than to give the reasons for the 
fall of an empire. No one has found a satisfactory reason for the 
fall of the Roman Empire. In other words, you reach more 
quickly in history than in any of the studies which can rightly 
claim the name of science the limit of demonstration. As soon 
as you come upon any question which is really worth answering 
in itself, and not merely because it provides a clue to other 
questions (no one would add up medieval accounts for the pleasure 


1 A paper read at a conference of History teachers held in London in October 
1934 by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
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of doing a sum in addition), as soon as you reach the living, archi- 
tectonic aspect of your subject, you are framing a series of 
hypotheses. You have indeed a freedom of choice which is not 
permitted to the scientist ; but your choice, in the last resort, is 
not wholly determined by the evidence. The evidence is selected 
according to your choice. You are an artist; this task of selection 
is forced upon you. You are creating something. You are 
painting a picture, and you must paint a picture because you 
cannot photograph the past. (It is true that some historians 
create nothing; they are simply copyists, but copyists are artists 
at second hand, and differ in skill.) Thus all history which is 
worth the name is biassed history, and must be biassed history. 
Otherwise it is little more than a record of innumerable trains 
arriving at innumerable railway stations to set down an infinite 
number of passengers. The passengers leave the stations, and 
go—who knows whither? Most people who are not historians 
take for granted the “ bias”’ of history. Historians indeed are 
the only people who have ever ventured to call history a science. 
Practical men of affairs, working from hand to mouth, have 
always acted differently, and have known how to get the history 
they want by refusing to allow any other kind of history to be 
taught. They intend the bias of history to fall in their direction, 
and it has never been very difficult for them to have their way. 
There is indeed an “average” type of history, apparently 
unbiassed and non-committal, because it is written in a stilted 
jargon of its own, from which sharp and violent adjectives are 
generally omitted. One has moods in which one thinks of nine- 
tenths of the history which is written and taught as the work of a 
number of mild-mannered men anxious to tone down the hard 
and harsh realities of life, and employed in devising certain 
fictions which made the past appear respectable. This amiable 


* folly has a certain value for our governors, that is to say, for 


those tough-minded men who provide the raw material of history, 
because the past is always becoming the present, and is thereby 
always acquiring respectability. Compare Anatole France’s Ile 
des Penguins, a history neither written by a historian nor following 
the conventional technique of historians, with any history of the 
third decade of the third French Republic composed by any 
professor of the schools. 

One must therefore keep in mind the nature of history when 
one is discussing the question of bias. One need not spend much 
time over the cruder forms of bias which take the form of deliberate 
suppression or invention of evidence. One can only call these 
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practices dishonest (though if one is thinking of centuries before 
the development of a historical technique one may use less severe 
terms, and remember the theological distinction between truths 
which are true to fact and truths which are true to faith). One 
can assume that people who are in the responsible position of 
teachers of history are not rogues and do not attempt of set 
purpose to mislead their pupils. The real problem lies in this 
question of interpretation, this introduction of judgments of 
value into the very process of collecting the evidence. One’s 
view of what is important and relevant in the past is determined 
by one’s view of what is important in the present. Librarians, 
incidentally, are faced with this problem in a curiously practical 
way; they find it extremely difficult to decide what is “ rubbish.” 

Before I discuss this main aspect of the problem of “ bias ” 
I must mention two further complications which directly affect 
teachers of history. The writer of learned professional studies 
has to convince his fellow-experts that he is competent within 
his own field, and that he has something to say. He must 
produce new evidence, or give a new interpretation, a closer 
scrutiny, to evidence already known; but he is not faced with 
the problem of interesting his readers. They are already inter- 
ested, and will read him if his credentials are sound, even though 
he has little power of exposition and few literary gifts. The 
teacher of history at a school or at a university is not in this happy 
position. He must interest his audience. He is a conscientious 
man, and knows that if he fails to interest his pupils, his work is 
less than half done. Now if he is to interest his audience, he 
must talk to them in language which they can understand about 
subjects in which they will be interested ; that is to say, he must 
study to some extent the bias of his audience. This bias, taking 
a rough average, will incline towards idealism and melodrama. 
Boys and girls have very little experience of the difficulty of 
things; by definition, they cannot know what it is like to look 
at the world with some forty years’ experience of the things one 
has meant to do and has never done. They cannot understand 
the interest of foiled purposes, of sums which will not work out 
—and all history is a sum, or series of sums which never work 
out. The audience of a schoolmaster knows little of the slow 
process of development and can find little satisfaction in the study 
of institutions and of what may be called the paraphernalia and 
impedimenta of living. On the other hand, boys and girls are 
full of animal spirits, unable to bear dullness, to suffer fools 
gladly, to understand that life is mainly routine and that, happily 
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or perilously, one comes to find routine interesting because one 
has acquired a certain slickness in the performance of routine 
duties. Can we then interest our pupils by meeting them half- 
way, by heightening the colours and activities of the real world, 
without at the same time distorting the history which we are 
teaching? Plato would have us solve this problem by the use 
of myths; but, except for very young children, the background 
of our civilisation is not suitable for the reintroduction of the 
myth, the dramatising of history. I think this question can be 
answered by reference to the fact that the best historians are 
almost always the best teachers, and that they have solved the 
problem of the bias of their audience by the same instinctive, 
artistic methods which have made them the best historians. 
When all is said, the gift of telling a story is the most valuable 
possession of a historian. 

There is another consideration which will not detain us long. 
It is maintained that examinations distort our history teaching, 
and cause a bias in favour of things which “ pay ”’ for examination 
purposes. It would be a little odd if examiners were so much 
concerned with things which did not matter that ordinary atten- 
tion to an examination syllabus meant, in the nature of things, 
a diversion from the more to the less important aspects and 
“facts” of history. Examiners and examinations differ, and 
it may be my good fortune that I have never yet met a man or 
woman whose interest in history had been killed by examinations ; 
killed by bad teaching, perhaps, but even so, the victims of bad 
teaching are not as common as one would suppose. I think 
that most teachers of history would agree that reasonable 
examinations rarely bother a clever boy, and that to the average 
boy who has to take more trouble about them, they are some- 
thing of a stimulus in the task of acquiring information which 
may appear disjointed and without much significance at the time 
of its acquisition, but which will be understood later. After all, 
a certain amount of positive knowledge is necessary, and one 
cannot always convince young people of this necessity. One 
cannot afford to wait until boys and girls want to learn things 
before one compels them to learn. Life is short, and the period 
of life in which one can learn things easily is still shorter. I do 
not think that there is much deflection, much “ bias” caused by 
examinations. Good teachers do not mind them, and bad teachers 
would be no better, and might be worse, without them. As for 
the “ bad examinee ” about whom one hears so much (it is sur- 
prising how many parents seem to have been diligent students 
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but “‘ bad examinees ”’ in their time), all one can say is that hard 
cases make bad law, and that one can generally make allowance 
for these particular hard cases. I class the bad examination with 
the dishonest teacher, among things to be got rid of at once. 

Let us then face the main issue, the problem of bias arising 
out of the nature of history, the fact that history is more of an 
art than a science and that every historical fact is a historical 
judgment, a piece of interpretation. It may be assumed that 
most history teachers at public schools teach the same kind of 
history, with minor variations according to age, temperament, 
and degree of knowledge. Apart from personal likes and dislikes, 
which cancel out, and which produce in any case only slight 
deflections from the “normal” type, can it be said that the 
principles of selection by which the teachers of history at public 
schools and universities are guided, the general character of the 
interpretation of the past given by these teachers to their pupils, 
are definitely biassed in a direction which is unhistorical because 
it takes no account of more acute interpretations and sounder 
canons of judgment? Can it be said that our type of history is 
so much biassed that it is socially harmful, and that we ought 
to be drummed out of the ideal state and treated as Plato would 
have treated the wrong kind of poet-musician? By using the 
term “socially harmful” I mean to ask: does our teaching 
imply certain judgments of value which are not the judgments 
one would wish taught to the young in the interest of society as 
a whole ? 

The easiest way of putting the problem is to use the language 
of those who attack the teachers of history at schools and uni- 
versities on the ground that they are, in their minor way, a 
social danger. One is familiar with this language. We are 
accused of providing “ dope” in the interest of a certain class; 
of interpreting the past in the interest of the holders of property. 
Our history, according to our critics, is deliberately misleading. 
The particular forms which this bias takes can be noticed—(1) in 
the emphasis which we give to “ political” history, and the acts 
of individuals in the “ political”? sphere, to the suppression of 
that interpretation of history which is described somewhat loosely 
as “ materialist”’ or “economic.” We ignore the struggle of 
classes, the question of the exploitation of the proletariat, the 
wrongs of those who do not own property. (2) In the emphasis 
which we give to religion, and in the suppression of the “ fact” 
that the superstitions which we term religions have been exploited 
by the property-owning class in their own interest. Obviously, 
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if we assume the hand of God in history, we cannot give this 
history a materialist interpretation. (3) In the emphasis which 
we give to nationalism and patriotism, those false trails laid to 
keep the exploited classes quiet and subservient. Kings, priests 
and soldiers, the instruments of a system of exploitation which 
has undergone many changes but which has always maintained 
a small minority of property-owners in the possession of their 
stolen goods. The history which we teach is the history of kings, 
priests and soldiers, and we dare to call it the history of civilisation. 

Now we cannot meet these attacks by saying that we uphold 
a system of free inquiry. In the first place, we shall be told that, 
however much we may talk of free inquiry, we are really getting 
at the young while they are young in order to maintain the world 
safe for the property-owners. Furthermore, we shall be told 
that our boasted freedom of thought, like our political liberty, is 
another of the tricks used to keep the proletariat quiet. Political 
liberty, it will be said, was invented when religion grew a little 
thin and the talk of the priests became unconvincing. When 
property was no longer safe because men believed that God 
punished attacks upon the property-owners, it was necessary to 
invent political liberty, which of course included the right of 
property-owners to keep what they possessed and acquire any- 
thing more which they could get, and therefore sanctioned the 
continuance of the exploitation of the non-possessing classes by 
the owners of property. 

We may indeed point out with a good deal of reason that 
attacks of this kind are made on us, to a large extent, by literary 
men with little knowledge of history; we may detect, here and 
there, even a sadistic fascination felt by a certain “ intellectual ” 
type for the brutality of mobs. One could quote interesting 
examples of this pathological taste for violence. Some of our 
critics are eminent only in discourtesy, and in reading their 
disquisitions one is often reminded of Kipling’s line that “ the 
female of the species is more deadly than the male.” Moreover, 
one can turn the tables on many of these critics by pointing to 
the narrowness and bias of their own interpretation of history. 
Whatever one’s view of the interpretation of history adopted by 
writers of the political “left” in this country and elsewhere, it 
is absurd to suppose that it is the only interpretation, even on a 
materialist basis, which can be accepted by a man of sense, or 
that the demonstrations—taking the usual form of a selection 
from the mass of historical “ facts ”—by which it is held to be 
proved are necessarily valid. Every one of the “ facts” may be 
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supported by evidence, and yet the conclusion may be wrong, 
There have been many philosophies of history which are forgotten 
now, or kept only as museum pieces to delight the connoisseur, 
The arguments used to dethrone these fallen philosophies are 
equally valid against their successors. The red slayer may 
himself be slain. 

Yet however much we may discount these criticisms, we are 
bound to ask ourselves whether there is or is not any truth in the 
view that we are biassed and that our teaching is biassed in the 
direction of the material interests of the property-owning classes, 
Furthermore, we should remember that it may be difficult for 
us to detect this bias because it goes deeper than we know. We 
cannot measure the strength of the current upon which we our- 
selves are moving. The deflection of which we are accused may 
affect our conduct as well as our teaching. It may affect our 
esthetic judgments; we may give an esthetic value to things and 
qualities of things which have only a display value, and it is more 
than probable that the exaggerated respect which we pay to 
certain cultural accomplishments is really due to the fact that 
these accomplishments are in themselves entirely useless and 
that the skill which they imply could only be acquired by a 
person of leisure, freed from the time-consuming drudgery of 
work for a living, and therefore marked off for the envy of less 
fortunate men. It would be well for us to ask what we mean 
by the term “gentleman,” and whether we are not giving an 
esthetic value, even a moral value, to qualities which are highly 
esteemed in barbarian societies because they show that their 
possessor is a man of substance and idleness, free, in Cardinal 
Manning’s words, “ to hunt, to shoot, and to entertain.” 

I think that if we clear our minds of unconscious prejudice 
and reflect upon our teaching, and still more, if we consider our 
text-books, we shall find a great deal of truth in the charge that 
our history is definitely biassed in the interest of the propertied 
classes. The history of the industrial revolution, as it is generally 
taught to the great-grandsons of those who made or consolidated 
their fortunes during the early or middle nineteenth century, is a 
good example. It would not be easy for a boy who reads this 
history as it is generally described in text-books used at the 
public schools to gather that a whole school of historians interprets 
the economic developments of the last century and a half in terms 
of a struggle of classes, and considers the enormous extension of 
a wage-earning and exploited proletariat as the most significant 
feature of English domestic history between 1760 and 1914. I 


— 
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should doubt whether nine boys out of ten ever hear, in the 
course of their school-work, any clear and sympathetic account 
of this interpretation of English: history; by the term “ sym- 
pathetic” I do not mean an account which could be described 
as propagandist, but an account which would deal with a Socialist 
view as fairly as a teacher would deal with a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive view. I am speaking here from my experience as a teacher 
of history of fifteen years’ standing at Oxford, whose pupils 
come mainly from the public schools. I should add, of course, 
that many clever boys find out for themselves what I have 
described, roughly, as the “‘ left-wing ” interpretation of history. 
These boys decide quickly that the type of history which they 
have been taught at school is merely propaganda intended to 
influence them in favour of the “ capitalist side.’ A good deal 
of the political extravagance of youth at our Universities is due 
to the suddenness of this ‘‘ discovery,” and from this point of view 
our bias tends, if I may use the term, to become a boomerang ! 
If I wanted to put this question as sharply as possible, I think 
I might without unfairness express it in this way. Take two 
history teachers. One is known to have a very strong high Tory 
bias, the other a very strong Socialist bias. Are the chances of 
these two men equal as far as getting and keeping a post as a 
history teacher at a public school? Has neither a good chance, 
or has the Socialist a better chance than the high Tory? You 
may say that this is an extreme and rather absurd case, and 
that the answer should be that neither of these men ought to be 
allowed to teach a subject like history. Of course this should 
be the answer, but is it, in fact, the answer which we should feel 
bound to give from our knowledge of the facts ? 

I turn to the second charge made against us; the question of 
bias in favour of religion, and not merely in favour of religion, 
but of a particular type of religion, two main types, Roman 
Catholic and Anglican, of institutional religion. I know that I 
am dealing here with a particularly difficult and thorny question. 
One is apt to think that the problem can be eluded by a display 
of broad-mindedness. But broad-mindedness is a form of bias 
in matters of religion, and, incidentally, is not to be confused 
with charity. Moreover, if we look fairly and squarely at our 
broad-mindedness, we can observe its limits. It is not very 
broad. The Roman Catholic position is indeed clear and logical 
within its own assumptions and presuppositions. The Anglican 
position is much less logical and much more difficult to discuss. 


One may say that, on the whole, the Anglican position allows a 
No. 75.—vVoL. XIX. R 
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history teacher to make certain criticisms of the medieval church, 
and the renaissance papacy, and stronger criticisms of the post- 
renaissance papacy. The Reformation is still seen in a very 
unhistorical mist, and the type of criticism which Gibbon employed 
in dealing with the Christian Church would not be permitted in 
any text-book of which I have knowledge. It may be said, 
rightly, that Gibbon went beyond the limits of a historian. In 
any case it is not within my province to approve or to condemn 
the fact that in matters of religion we lean to one side. I merely 
point out that we must admit our bias, and that it must affect 
our teaching. We do not, of course, undertake any positive 
campaign in favour of institutional religion, whole or diluted; 
we simply take it for granted. I might perhaps put here with 
even greater force the dilemma which I raised about the two 
teachers, and I might repeat the mixed metaphor about our bias 
becoming a boomerang. 

Thirdly, we are said to have a bias in favour of nationalism 
and of that type of patriotism which is the support of imperialism 
and aggressive war. Here I should say that within the last 
twenty years there has been a definite change in the character of 
our teaching, and that the criticisms made against us are definitely 
unfair. I would even go further, and suggest that there is a 
certain danger in mixing contemporary politics with the history 
taught at schools; that is to say, in regarding the history of the 
past two hundred years as something “leading up” to a par- 
ticular form of international organisation. I know that a great 
many appeals are made to us as teachers to use our influence in 
favour of one particular form of international organisation. If 
this form happens to be the wrong form, a form historically 
unsuited to the conditions of Europe or the rest of the world, 
these boys and girls to whom we have given it a moral value 
which it may not possess will be in some perplexity of mind. 

On the other hand, although we have freed ourselves from a 
great deal of the bias with which we are charged, I think that we 
are still a little apt to let our history run too much on nationalist 
lines. I do not mean on “ jingo lines.”’ I think that our history- 
teaching is now more free from jingoism than the teaching of 
history in other great states, though perhaps we are a little more 
inclined to hypocrisy. On the whole, French children are given 
a more tendencious view of the Hundred Years’ War than the 
view taught to English children. Most English children are still 
taught a view of the American revolution which is unfair to 
Great Britain, and I do not believe that it is merely because I 
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am English that I find English versions of Anglo-Irish history 
less distorted than a good many Irish versions. We are less 
self-satisfied than we were about British India, and we do not 
regard the acquisition of African territories as the noblest page 
in our history. The point I want to make is more subtle. Do 
we give our pupils the opportunity of discovering—when they 
are old enough to make the discovery—the debt which we our- 
selves owe to the other states of Europe? If we do not help 
them to make this discovery, then we are, by omission, over- 
emphasising the contribution of our own nation to civilisation, 
and we are paving the way for those exaggerated claims which a 
single nation can make upon the good things of the world. We 
are encouraging, negatively, that national conceit which we 
dislike so much in the Germans and which other nations have 
considered to be one of our most unpleasing characteristics as 
Englishmen. This question, like all questions affecting a school 
curriculum, brings with it some very practical problems. The 
school time-table is very much overcrowded. It is extremely 
difficult to give boys or girls any imaginative comprehension of 
countries other than their own; the background of European 
history is strange and puzzling to them. Moreover, one does 
not want to develop a ‘“‘ watery” friendship, a vague cosmo- 


politanism, and a contempt for local usages and old national 


habits. Affection for the city of Zeus can only arise out of an 
affection for the city of Cecrops. 

One could raise other questions which are not often touched 
upon by our critics. There is, for example, the question of 
raison d’ état. The maxim salus populi suprema lex does not apply 
only to the relations between state and state. The problem in 
its widest sense is, simply, whether public and private acts are 
to be judged by the same standards of morality. We give our 
pupils their first introduction to the study of politics. What are 
we to say to Cavour’s remark that if he and his friends were 
doing for themselves what they were doing for Italy they would 
be great rogues? It is hard to take a line on this subject which 
will neither confuse a rather stupid boy nor make a clever boy 
think that we are hypocritical. If we say that the obligations 
of public and private morality are the same, nearly all the 
prominent figures in history are scoundrels. If we say that 
these obligations are not the same, we blur every distinction 
between right and wrong. If we take refuge in the view that 
different times have different standards, we are historically 


accurate up to a point, but we know that we are not wholly 
R2 
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accurate, and in any case what becomes of the Christian morality 
in which, actively or passively, we acquiesce ? 

Finally, and here I am thinking of the history we teach to 
our older and abler pupils, can we explain the problem of “‘ bias ” 
in history? Can we point out to them that most of the solemn 
affirmations of their text-books are only hypotheses? Can we 
make it clear that the sums never work out, and that it is never. 
theless well worth while to take trouble over them? Can we say 
that most of the optimistic generalisations of historians are only 
pious hopes, and at times pious frauds? Are we to say that, 
in spite of historians, the course of history is not “‘ respectable ” ? 
Are we to leave it to our pupils to discover for themselves that 
good causes do not always win in the end; that persecution can 
stamp out truth; that honesty does not always “ pay”; that 
the idea of “‘ progress ”’ is a recent idea, and has little philosophical 
meaning? Are we to maintain a bias towards an optimism 
which fits the world in which, for their happiness, most boys and 
girls live, or are we to give our pupils the treatment which 
Mithridates found so useful? This bias of optimism is peculiar 
to modern history. Medieval men had other views of the world, 
and no one, not even a boy, with his happy glances at the clock, 
can read medieval history for long without realising the deep 
pessimism of medieval men towards the unsubstantial pageant 
of this world. Ancient history is rarely studied apart from 
ancient literature, and in the history of Greece and Rome, and 
above all in the history of Athens, no one can assume that the 
good cause won in the end. But fewer and fewer boys and girls 
read ancient history or ancient literature and come through this 
noble path to an understanding of the essential and irremediable 
sadness of human life. I have always thought that Hegel’s 
definition of tragedy as a conflict, not between right and wrong, 
but between right and right, provided the key to the under- 
standing of history; but how far an acceptance of this view shows 
a bias of my own, or how far, if it be the nearest approximation 
we can reach to the “ facts,” we can and ought to teach it to 
children under twenty-one are questions which I do not find it 
easy to answer. 

E. L. Woopwaprp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


TuE Consultative Committee of the Board of Education has given 
the Council of the Association an opportunity to submit a memorandum 
on the contents of the history syllabus, and the teaching of the subject 
suitable for pupils who do not remain in the various t of secondary 
schools beyond their seventeenth year. The Council has appointed 
a Special Committee to gree such a memorandum, and it is ho 
that branches will assist by sending to the Secretary at 22 Russell Sq., 
W.C. 1, any views they may wish to put forward, after discussion at a 
branch meeting called for that purpose. 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Council to consider 
the Examination for the Higher School Certificate, announced in the 
September number of History, has now been sent to the schools, to 
various examining bodies, and to members of the Association who have 
sent stamped addressed envelopes for a copy. Judging by the ex- 
pressions of opinion received, the report seems to have been of value 
alike for teachers and examiners. 

*” * * * * *” o* 


THE number of new subscribers to History, and to the Association, 
registered since the issue of our last number, promises well for a fulfil- 
ment of the hope that the membership of the Association may reach 
5000 in the present year. This influx of new members is reflected in 
the increased demands made upon the Association library, and also 
upon the officers of the Association. The additional activities are 
already raising problems such as the need for additional assistance 
to cope with the work, and it seems that the time is at hand when 
inquiries will have to be made concerning the possibility of providing 
additional accommodation. 

* * aa * * ok cad 


WE are indebted to Professor Powicke for the following notice :— 


Monsignor George Lacombe, who died in Paris ae the night 21-2 November, 


was so good a friend to many British scholars that his life and work should not pass 
unnoticed in History. He was a Californian, attached to the Catholic University 
of America, who spent the last ten years or so of his short life in Paris. He began 
his historical work by making a profound study of the manuscript evidence for the 
works of the earlier and less known schoiastics, notably Stephen Langton and the 
obscure chancellor of Notre Dame, Prepositinus, to whose life and works he de- 
voted a masterly monograph. But, well fitted as he was by a generous and cordial 
nature to become the friend and guide of scholars, he turned to international 
schemes. He represented the learned academies of America on the International 
Committee of Historical Studies and at the meetings of the Union Academique in 
Brussels. He was mainly responsible for the great enterprise fostered by the 
Union Academique of a Corpus philosophorum medii aevi, which was to begin 
with an edition of the medieval Latin translations of Aristotle and his com- 
mentators. Asan essential preliminary to the work of the Commission entrusted 
with this task, he, with the devoted help of his secretary, Mlle. Marthe Dulong, 
searched Europe for manuscripts and compiled a catalogue in two volumes. The 
first volume is in the press, the second was to have gone in January 1935. 
Monsignor Lacombe also gave much time and labour to the preparation of the 
new Ducange, and to assisting Dr. Lowe in his definitive paleographical work on 
the Codices Latini antiquiores, both enterprises sponsored by the Union Academ- 
ique. But, enthusiastic and indefatigable scholar though he was, Lacombe will be 
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remembered by very many, so long as they live, for his gift of friendship. Itis not 
extravagant to say that he had become in his quiet way the most potent persona] 
international force in maintaining the co-operation of scholars. And those of ug 
who knew him intimately can hardly bear to think that he has gone from uz, 
Himself some years short of fifty when he died, he has left many young scholars 
to go on with tasks which he had inspired. He was always eager to welcome the 
work of others and to give to them what most men would jealously keep to them. 
selves. Young and old alike will find encouragement in grateful memories of 
his friendship and of his example. 


* * * * * * *” 


WE have received several enthusiastic reports of the success of the 
tour of the Roman Wall and Scottish Borderland, arranged by members 
of the Propaganda Committee. The party, twenty-four strong, under 
the guidance of Mr. W. T. McIntire, met at Carlisle on 7 August, where 
they had an informal meeting with the members of the local branch of 
the Association. From Carlisle they motored to Lanercost Priory, 
to Banko, where they had their first sight of the Wall. The tour was 
continued through Birdoswald, Gilsland, ‘‘ Wade’s Road ” to Hexham. 
From here their way led through Rothbury and Otterburn into Scot. 
land to Kelso, Roxburgh, the Scott Country, and on to Dumfries, 
After Dumfries came Lincluden Abbey, Sweetheart Abbey, Caerlaverock 
Castle, Ruthwell Kirk and Carlisle. The tour comprised seven closely 

acked days, and judging from the descriptions was greatly appreciated. 

t owed much to the admirable pioneer work done by Mr. E. H. Dance, 
who was responsible for the organisation, and it would have been im- 
possible had it not been for the great services rendered by Mr. McIntire, 
whose enthusiastic co-operation, deep knowledge and love of the country, 
its history, literature, and legends, were the secret of the success. He 
and Mr. Dance and the other members of the Committee are to be 
congratulated on the result of their first venture. 

We are asked to state that further tours are contemplated. A 
provisional programme for the coming year has been arranged as 
follows :— 

Easter Tour, 11-18 April, 1935, to Normandy. The itinerary will 
comprise visits by motor-coach to Dieppe, Rouen, Chateau Gaillard, 
Evreux, Lisieux, Caen, Falaise and Bayeux. Mrs. D. P. Dobson, 
F.S.A., has kindly consented to conduct this tour. 

Whitsuntide Tour, 7-12 June, in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, in mem- 
bers’ own private cars, including visits to Winchester, Romsey, 
Salisbury (for Stonehenge and Avebury), Wareham, Dorchester (for 
Maiden Castle), Shaftesbury and Sherborne. 

Summer Tour, 8-15 August, to the Yorkshire abbeys by motor- 
coach, with visits to Leeds (for Kirkstall Abbey), Ripon (for Fountains 
Abbey), Helmsley (for Rievaulx Abbey), Pickering, Whitby, Robin 
Hood’s Bay, Scarborough, Beverley, Selby and York. 

Further particulars of these tours will be published as soon as 
possible. 


* * * * * * * 


THE newest of the societies formed for dealing with documents is 
The Council for the Preservation of Business Archives, with Lord 
Hanworth, Master of the Rolls, as President, Professor G. N. Clark as 
Chairman, Mr. E. H. Hoare as Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. A. V. Judges, 
Mr. W. Piercy, and Mr. H. A. Shannon as Joint Hon. Secretaries. 
The Council will interest itself in the preservation of archives bearing 
on the history of commercial and industrial enterprise, and will collect 
information which will further the accessibility of such materials. 
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The Council has issued a pamphlet stating that its immediate object 
is to survey the field by the compilation of a register of such records, 
confining its work at first to documents one hundred years old or more. 
Inquiries relating to the activities of the Council should be addressed 
to the Hon. Secretaries at the Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
St., W.C. 1. 

The Council has been constituted in close and friendly relationship 
to the British Records Association, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be as successful as that Society has been. The Association held its 
second Annual Meeting and Conference on 12 November at Burlington 
House, and the second report issued for that occasion is an encouraging 
indication of its activities. Membership has now reached a figure of 
over 420, and the work of organising activities for the preservation 
and classification of records is being undertaken by various Committees. 
The officers of the Association are anxious to increase the membership, 
and any inquiries will be dealt with if sent to the Hon. Secretaries, 
British Records Association, Institute of Historical Research, Malet St., 
W.C. 1, while subscriptions may be sent direct to the Hon. Treasurer 
at Hoare’s Bank, 37 Fleet St., E.C. 4. 


* *” * * * *” * 


At the annual meeting of the Central London Branch on 19 October, 
a suggestion made by Mr. J. Leese, Senior History Master at the 
Chiswick County School, was considered, and met with considerable 
support. It was to the effect that it might be possible to arrange a 
scheme whereby teachers of history in London could exchange visits 
to schools. Any teacher who would like to address a meeting at the 
Chiswick County School would be welcomed, and Mr. Leese would be 
glad to return the visit. The idea seems worth consideration in other 
districts as well as London. 

*” * * *” ok o* ” 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Historical Association is to be 
held this year in Birmingham from 2 January to 5 January. 

The Annual Address will be given by Professor F. M. Stenton, M.A., 
F.B.A., the subject being “The Changing Feudalism of the Middle Ages.” 
There will also be—on 3 January, a lecture by Professor W. K. Hancock, 
M.A., on “ Machiavelli in Modern Dress,” followed by a civic reception 
by the Lord Mayor; on 4 January, a lecture by Professor Conrad Gill, 

.A., on the History of Birmingham ; and on 5 January, a discussion on 
“The Value of the Teaching of Medieval History,” to be opened by 
Professor E. F. Jacob, M.A., D.Phil., F.S.A. 

In addition, a series of visits and social functions complete an 
excellent programme for the four days’ meeting. 

The usual programme is being sent to all members. Non-members 
may get further particulars by applying to The Secretary, 22 Russell 
Sq., London, W.C. 1. 
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LXXI.—TueE Sartispury OatTH 


“ Anp after that he went about so that he came at Lammas to 
Salisbury, and there came to him his Witan and all landholding men 
that were of any account that were over all England, whose soever men 
they were, and all bowed down to him and became his men and swore 
oaths of fealty to him against all other men.” } 

The problem presented by the vague terms of this famous entry 
in the Peterborough Chronicle is a twofold one: who, precisely, were 
the “ landholding men that were of any account,” and what historical 
significance is to be attached to the Oath which William I exacted from 
them? The two parts of the problem are mutually dependent, and the 
answer to the latter part is determined in a great degree by the inter- 
pretation of the former. Generations of lawyers and historians have 
waged a pen-and-ink warfare over this, ‘the obscurest question in 
Anglo-Norman history,” and, interpreting the words of the con- 
temporary English annalist too loosely and too widely, they have been 
led to regard the Oath of Salisbury as a landmark in constitutional 
evolution (though differing as to its precise significance) and have 
overlooked its very practical political importance. 

It may be taken for granted that by Witan the Chronicler meant 
the Magnum Concilium. Whether or not he was justified in thus 
equating the two institutions is immaterial: the question is what 
other men were summoned to Salisbury besides the Prelates and 
Magnates who, together with the great officers of the Household, 
formed the normal personnel of the Council ? 

Palgrave, who attached small importance to the event, stated that 
the assembly consisted of all the freeholders of England, and drew a 
pleasing picture of the multitude who “ could never have been assembled 
within the ancient British city, but spread themselves without doubt 
over the plain.” ? One is tempted to suspect that Palgrave found it 
difficult to credit the meeting of such an all-embracing assembly, but 
that, under-estimating as he did the effects of the Conquest, and 
placing an enormously exaggerated emphasis upon the changes of 
Henry II’s reign, which he regarded as revolutionary, he was content 
to gloss over the difficulty. en, another great apostle of con- 
tinuity, was scarcely less sweeping in his description of the assembly, 
and he did nothing to elucidate the problem of its personnel by para- 
phrasing the Chronicler’s words as “all the Witan and all the land- 
holders of England who were worth summoning.” * Stubbs boldly 
asserted that the Oath was required “ not of every feudal dependent 
of the king, but of every freeman or freeholder whatsoever,” * and 
Maitland, skilful as he was in avoiding and correcting Stubbs’s errors, 
followed him here with the statement that William “ exacted an oath 


1 Peterborough Chronicle ; vide Stubbs’s Charters (9th ed.), 96. 
2 Palgrave, History of Normandy and England, 111. 577 ff. 

% Freeman, The Norman Conquest, 1v. 694 ff. 

* Stubbs, Constitutional History, 1. 289, 
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of fealty not merely from his own tenants, but from all possessors of 
land no matter whose men they were.” + 

It is beyond the bounds of probability that all the landholding men 
of England could have been assembled at one time and in one place; 
and further, even if they could have been so assembled, the reception 
of homage and oaths of fealty from them would have been an intermin- 
able business, unless the Conqueror acted in the manner of the Chinese 
Christian general who is reputed to have baptised his army by battalions 
with a hosepipe. Such assertions as those of Stubbs and Maitland, 
if they be applied to the Salisbury Oath, go beyond the Chronicler’s 
words, ignoring as they do his important qualification, “‘ all land- 
holding men that were of any account”’; while, if they be based upon 
Florence of Worcester, the first translator of the old English passage 
into Latin, who renders it as ‘‘ Archiepiscopi, episcopi, abbates, comites, 
barones, vicecomites cum suis militibus,” 2 the ‘‘ freeholders ” of the 
former are falsely equated with the “ knights ”’ of the latter. 

If we accept Florence of Worcester’s translation of the passage in 
question as authoritative, and regard the Salisbury assembly as having 
been composed of the tenants-in-chief and their knights, it begins to 
assume more reasonable proportions, viz. those of the feudal array. 
But it is clear in the light of Dr. Round’s work that even the feudal 
host would not necessarily be comprehended in its entirety in the 
phrase ‘all landholding men that were of any account . . . whose 
soever men they were.”” Round strongly emphasised the fact that the 
“ military service bargain ”’ was a bargain between the Crown and the 
tenants-in-chief, not between the Crown and the sub-tenants. Holding 
their fiefs by a quota of military service, it depended simply upon the 
individual inclinations of the tenants-in-chief themselves “‘ whether or 
how far they had recourse to subinfeudation.” * That is to say, the 
tenants-in-chief did not of necessity infeoff the full quota of knights 
with which they were bound by the terms of their contract to serve in 
the king’s host, nor, on the other hand, was there any reason why 
they should not infeoff knights in excess of that quota if they had land 
to spare and a mind to do so. 

The phrase in the Peterborough Chronicle might, then, be inter- 
preted as referring only to the infeoffed knights of the tenants-in-chief. 
It is, however, more than doubtful whether Round himself would have 
endorsed such an interpretation, while Professor Stenton definitely 
regards it as being too wide.‘ The ordinary infeoffed knight, he 
thinks, might not be considered by the contemporary annalist as a 
person of sufficient importance to merit special notice in an assembly 
which he regarded as an unprecedented and distinguished one. The 
passage in question can, in Professor Stenton’s view, be taken at its 
face value only if it be regarded as applying to the leading mesne- 
tenants of the barons—‘‘ men with military resources of their own, 
and the personal influence which birth and experience gave.” Even 
in the greatest fiefs such men were few. As a case in point, Professor 
Stenton puts the maximum of such in the great fief of William Peverel 
at ten. 

Thus, in the light of the most recent research, it may be said that 
the Salisbury assembly of August 1086 resolves itself, in effect, into a 


1 Maitland, Constitutional History, 161. 

® Vide Stubbs’s Charters (9th ed.), 96. 

® Round, Feudal England—Essay on the Introduction of Knight-Service, 247, 
* Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism, 111-13. 
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Great Council expanded to include the leading mesne-tenants of the 
barons; men who, if not entitled under the strictest feudal notions 
to a seat therein, none the less merited every consideration by virtue 
of their influence and resources; men whose allegiance it was essential 
for William to obtain at a critical moment. 

The acceptance of Professor Stenton’s interpretation of “ all land. 
holding men that were of any account . . . whose soever men they 
were,” involves automatically the rejection of the old erroneous ideas 
as to the institutional importance of the Oath of Salisbury, which were 
based upon a loose interpretation of the Chronicler’s words. 

One of the earliest fallacies is that of Blackstone, who believed that 
the Salisbury assembly and oath marked the formal introduction of 
feudal land-tenures into England. Freeman, in refuting Blackstone’s 
view, himself fell into grievous error.2 The paragraph of scathing 
invective which he poured upon Blackstone and the lawyers was, toa 
great extent, neutralised by his subsequent acceptance of the legal 
axiom that all land was held mediately or immediately from the 
Crown. It was with the tenure of land alone and not with “ political 
feudalism ’’ that the lawyers were concerned, and Freeman’s failure 
to make this distinction clear at the outset simply led to confusion. 
Further, Freeman alleged that ‘‘ a statute was passed that every free. 
man in the realm should take the oath of fealty to King William .. . 
and it was at once carried into effect ;’’* and he represented this as 
“the very act by which William’s far-seeing wisdom took care that no 
Feudal System should ever grow up in England.’’* That is to say, 
he regarded William’s move in exacting the Oath from, as he believed, 
the sub-tenants as well as the tenants-in-chief as checkmate to the 
disruptive tendencies of uncontrolled feudalism. Had such an oath 
been exacted from all the sub-tenants in 1086, the Salisbury episode 
would indeed have been a momentous one, but still not so momentous 
as to justify Freeman’s “ cataclysmic” interpretation of its signifi- 
cance. Such a view leaves out of account the strictly controlled feudal- 
ism of the Duchy of Normandy, where the ultimate supremacy of the 
Duke was clearly recognised,® and its profound effect upon the feudal 
arrangements of Norman England. The old view that England differed 
from other countries where feudalism existed in that a man’s oath of 
allegiance to the king was made to take precedence of his oath of fealty 
to his immediate lord is untenable; while to suppose that English 
feudalism was emasculated by the Oath of Salisbury, even if that oath 
had been exacted from all landholders, amounts to a gross exaggeration 
of its importance. An oath of allegiance was no new phenomenon: 
it was the meed of every sovereign prince, and William claimed to have 
inherited Sovereignty (as distinct from Suzerainty) from his Anglo- 
Saxon predecessors, who had themselves exacted such an oath.’ 
The supremacy of the sovereign and the doctrine that allegiance over- 
rides all other bonds of fealty was universally admitted,’ and to argue 
that such could not have been the case because practice did not always 


1 Blackstone, Commentaries, 11. chs. 4 and 5. 

2 Freeman, op. cit., v. 366-7. 

* Ibid., tv. 694 ff. 4 Ibid., v. 366-7. 

° See Haskins, Norman Institutions, passim—e.g. pp. 22, 60, etc. 

* Vide Stubbs, Select Charters, 77-8: ‘‘ De Juratione quae fiebat Eadmundo 
regi”; and Constitutional History, 1. 289. 

7 Vide Adams, Origin of the English Constitution, 187. Davis (Normans and 
Angevins, 37) doubts whether the doctrine was universally recognised in England 
before the reign of Henry I. 
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accord with the theory would involve a sad misreading of medieval 
history. 

Stubbs’s view of the matter was much more reasonable than that 
of Freeman. He pointed out that, as far as feudal land-tenures were 
concerned, the Salisbury episode could indicate no more than that they 
had become consolidated by 1086; while he represented the Oath, 
which he believed to have been exacted from every freeman or free- 
holder whatsoever, as an integral part of an all-embracing royal anti- 
feudal policy.! Similarly, Maitland cited the exaction of the oath of 
allegiance, together with five other factors which he regarded as 
limiting in England “ the development of what can properly be called 
a feudal system.” * These six instances are refuted in detail by 
G. B. Adams, who endeavours to show that there was nothing anti- 
feudal or non-feudal about either the Salisbury Oath or the Norman 
requirements in general.’ Even interpreting the phrase “all land- 
holding men that were of any account . . . whose soever men they 
were” in its widest possible sense, the most that could be said of the 
significance of the oath exacted from them would be that it was an 
earnest of the Conqueror’s intention of preserving the reality of his 
sovereignty ; that it was practical and not theoretical. The validity 
of such a conclusion remains unaffected by Professor Stenton’s work. 

Again, even interpreting the words of the Peterborough Chronicler 
in their most literal sense, it is only through misconception that either 
the question of land-tenures or the conscious initiation by the Con- 
queror of an anti-feudal policy arises in connection with the Salisbury 
Oath. The universally accepted thesis of Dr. Round is that William 
introduced knight-service as a new principle of land-tenure on the 
morrow of the Conquest ;* but it cannot be supposed that its formal 
introduction was delayed till the completion of the Domesday Survey. 
The fact that the Salisbury Council met about that time is a mere 
coincidence. The fundamental misconception which connects the 
question of feudal land-tenures with an oath exacted from all land- 
holders is pointed out by Dr. Round.® The introduction of tenure 
by knight-service did not turn upon the process of subinfeudation in 
the great fiefs; it meant simply the grant of fiefs to be held of the 
Crown by knight-service. Provided that the tenant-in-chief kept his 
side of the bargain, the king in his feudal capacity had no direct 
concern with the knights. Thus, any oath exacted by the king from 
sub-tenants was, in effect, exacted in his sovereign capacity, and had 
no connection with feudal land-tenures as such. 

The Teutonic school of historians—Freeman, Stubbs, Gneist, 
ete.—denying that William could have introduced a new principle in 
the tenure of land, deriving feudal tenures from a supposed pre- 
Conquest original, the Five-Hide Unit of Service, and holding that the 
whole system was gradually evolved in the century which followed the 
Conquest,* failed to understand the true inwardness of the feudal 
arrangement, and tended to bring the Crown face to face with the sub- 
tenant. This point of view, in conjunction with an over-estimate of 


1 Stubbs, Constitutional History, 289-90. Subject to such corrections as those 
apeeton by G. B. Adams, Stubbs’s view contains a sound kernel of truth which 
will be the more readily perceived if for his ‘‘ anti-feudal policy ” there be sub- 
stituted “ a policy of effective centralisation.” 

2 Maitland, Constitutional History, 161 ff. 

* Adams, op. cit., 186 ff. 4 Round, op. cit. 5 Ibid. 

® On this subject see Stubbs, Constitutional History, 1. 284 ff. 
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the personnel of the Salisbury assembly, has been in a great measure 
responsible for that belief in the institutional importance of the Salis. 
bury Oath, which has been such an unconscionable time a-dying. 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties experienced by those who 
have endeavoured to eradicate the fallacies inherent in the older views 
has been that of finding an adequate and concrete alternative to put 
in their place. Thus, for example, G. B. Adams’s denial of the possi- 
bility of an assembly of all the landholders of England and of the 
institutional importance of the Oath, his assertion that such an oath 
was no innovation, and his suggestion that William’s exaction of it 
in 1086 was either a renewal, or an enforcement of the principle in 
cases which had hitherto been overlooked, still left the student with 
confused and nebulous ideas.1 Davis, however, put his finger upon 
the crux of the matter when he pointed out that the Oath was a 
temporary expedient to meet a temporary danger,? and Professor 
Stenton, by vastly reducing the ranks of those who took it, and em. 
phasising its intensely practical significance, has confirmed the validity 
of that view. 

In the summer of 1086 William was confronted by a disquieting 
political situation. The tendency of the average text-book is to say 
that his most serious trouble in the latter years of his reign was the 
unfilial conduct of his son, Robert of Normandy; but it must not be 
forgotten that behind Robert (and William’s other discontented 
vassals in Maine and elsewhere) there loomed the danger of the King of 
France’s sleepless hostility to his over-mighty vassal. The shifty 
Philip fully appreciated the possibility of making capital out of the 
family quarrels of his Anglo-Norman vassal, which became a traditional 
feature of French policy. At the same time William had to cope with 
the additional inconvenience of a hostile Count of Flanders, while the 
mobilisation of a Scandinavian army for the invasion of England had 
only been put a stop to by a Danish rebellion, which culminated in the 
murder of King Cnut a bare three weeks before the Council of Salisbury 
met. The danger of a Danish invasion was by no means finally re- 
moved: it was all the greater because Old English hatred of the 
Conquerors still burned as fiercely as ever, and a considerable section 
of these potential rebels still looked to Denmark, as they had done in 
1067, for assistance if not for a sovereign. Others placed their hopes 
in Edgar Aithling. who, uneasy in his allegiance, was conveniently got 
rid of for the time being by William’s permission, and doubtless his 
active encouragement, to go on an expedition to Apulia. True it is 
that lack of cohesion, particularly between the Anglo-Danish north and 
the Saxon south, had proved fatal to a successful English resurgence 
in the past, but the danger of fresh outbursts can never have been far 
from William’s mind, while the possibility of such another feudal 
rebellion as that é6f 1075 must have cost him many an uneasy hour. 
At this critical juncture in the late summer of 1086 William was 
contemplating a visit to Normandy, where his presence was needed, 
and, faced by an alarming array of threats, actual and potential, to 
his sovereignty, he set about to fortify it as best he could. Thus it 
was that he exacted a formal oath of allegiance from all the leading 
mesne-tenants of the barons, whose personal resources and influence 
made them a factor by no means negligible in the political situation. 

H. A. CRONNE, 


* Political History of England (ed. Hunt and Poole), 1, 68-9, 
* Davis, Normans and Angevins, 37. 
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Alexandre le Grand. By Grorers Raper. 1931. 447 pp. Paris: 
L’Artisan du Livre. 40 fr. 

Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind. By W. W. Tarn. 
Raleigh Lecture, British Academy, 1933. 46 pp. Milford. 2s. 6d. 

The Ephemerides of Alexander's Expedition. By C. ALEXANDER 
Ropinson. 1932. 81 pp. Providence, R.I.: Brown University. 
$3.00. 


Tue last few years have witnessed a striking increase in the attention 
paid by scholars, both in this country and abroad, to the period of 
Alexander the Great and his successors. How far this is due to the 
steady accumulation of new material in papyri and inscriptions, and 
how far to the influence of present conditions, would form an interesting 
subject for analysis. The three publications here noticed represent a 
quite small selection from recent works devoted to Alexander himself, 
and each has something new and suggestive to say about him. Pro- 
fessor Radet of Bordeaux has written a remarkable book, in which the 
life of Alexander is described from what is, to the reviewer at least, a 
quite new aspect, for his purpose is essentially to reconstruct Alexander’s 
ideas rather than his achievements. Accordingly, he considers first 
what elements in Alexander’s character and aims can be traced to his 
parentage, to his profound absorption in the Homeric poems and 
other sources for Greek mythology, and, at a later stage in his career, 
to the influence of Oriental worships. The first clue comes from 
Nietzsche, for Alexander’s parentage represents a fusion of l’intelligence 
apollinienne (in the person of Philip, the realist), with l’émotion 
dionysiaque (in that of Olympias); moreover, there is the deep-rooted 
belief in his descent from Herakles, and ultimately from Zeus, on his 
father’s side, and from Achilles on his mother’s. In his Asiatic venture, 
in fact, ‘‘ V’élément le plus curieux n’est ni la technique militaire ni le 
systéme politique, c’est la floraison de V’épopée qui va croissant a chaque 
éape du triomphe”’ (p. 16). Memories of Herakles and Achilles at 
Troy, the Egyptian idea of apotheosis, as conveyed by the reply of 
the oracle of Ammon (where, by the way, Radet’s interpretation is 
radically different from that of Wilcken), theocratic survivals at 
Babylon, and finally the divinity of the King associated with Persian 
tradition, these are the chief stages of Alexander’s progress towards 
the conviction of his own immortality. But there are interludes: in 
the burning of Persepolis M. Radet sees a recrudescence of Dionysiac 
frenzy, and in the murder of Kleitos one of Dionysiac blood-lust. 

ithin this framework we get a graphic picture of the endless 
marches and incredible hardships of Alexander and his followers, 
though the battles are none of them described in detail. On the 
other hand, as we might expect, crises involving grave decisions, like 
the offers of Darius after Issus, or the line of action following 
the first arrival at Babylon, are analysed with convincing acuteness ; 
and M. Radet’s discussion of the intentions of Alexander, as reflected 
in his plans for the fusion of East and West, both in his own position 
and in the organisation of his army, shows a profound insight into the 
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mind of his hero. The geographical setting, particularly in describing 
the first advance on to the Iranian plateau and the amazing voyage 
of Nearchos, is treated in masterly strokes. The bibliography con. 
firms the impression gained as we read, that M. Radet is familiar with 
every senile detail of his subject, and yet, brilliant and stimulating 
as his interpretation is, we cannot who y avoid the impression that 
the author, like so many of the writers of antiquity, has himself been 
dazzled by the brightness of his hero. He too, it seems, has started 
with an act of hero-worship at Troy and ends with Proskynesis of the 
deified monarch on the Persian throne. 

Dr. Tarn’s Raleigh Lecture discusses, and comes as near as possible 
to proving, the truth of the tradition preserved by Arrian and Plutarch, 
that the idea of the Unity of Mankind, “ Universal Homonoia,” 
derives from Alexander himself. Arguing effectively that Isokrates 
had not advanced beyond the idea of a general Homonoia of Greek 
states against Persia, and that the ideal of universal Homonoia was 
alien to the teaching of the founders of the Stoic School—for whom it 
has been erroneously claimed—he shows us that Alexander in his 
speech at Opis in 325 supplies the answer to the problem ; incidentally 
Dr. Tarn demonstrates also that neither Aristotle nor Theophrastos 
could have originated such an idea, since they never believed in such 
a conception of the relation of Greeks to barbarians. Alexander, 
therefore, was, in the lecturer’s words, ‘‘ the pioneer of one of the 
supreme revolutions in the world’s outlook.” This is, in fact, a con- 
vineing piece of work, admirably argued, and reinforced by an 
invaluable assemblage of authorities and comments. 

Whilst the two publications just dealt with concern primarily 
Alexander’s ideas, the third is strictly limited to his achievements, 
Professor Robinson gives us in concise tabular form the parallel 
sources for Alexander’s itinerary, aiming at reconstructing as far as 
possible the lost Ephemerides—the official diary of his undertaking. 
He also discusses briefly the inconsistency between the various 
surviving authorities, and finds that (1) there is a pretty general 
agreement between them down to 327, when the arrest of Kallisthenes 
put an end to the historical treatise based on the E:phemerides which 
he was preparing; (2) for the second stage, down to Alexander's 
arrival for the second time at the ee the general inconsistency 
of our sources points to the loss of the Ephemerides before any historian 
could write them up in literary form; and (3) from this point until 
Alexander’s death, the return to a fairly general consensus of the 
sources points to the Lphemerides having been again available, perhaps 
through the narrative of Strattis of Olynthos (whom we only know 
from a mention in Suidas). In an appendix there is a discussion of 
the problem, first raised by Hogarth, and answered variously, if at 
all, by subsequent writers, as to where Alexander spent the winter of 
330-29 B.c. Robinson proposes the solution that Alexander stayed 
a shorter time in Persis than is usually believed before setting off in 
pursuit of Darius, whose death he would date early in May 330 instead 
of in July. This would leave him the time, which the usual accounts 
fail to do, for his great march from the Caspian to the Hindu-Kush 
before winter set in, and enable him to winter south of that range, as 
our authorities tell us. This is certainly ingenious, but not free from 
objections which this is no place to discuss. In any case it does not 
lessen the usefulness of this handy presentation of the original material. 

A. M. Woopwarp. 
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A History of Christianity in the Balkans. By Mattruew SPINKEA. 
Studies in Church History, vol.1. 1933. pp. 202. The American 
Society of Church History, Chicago. 15s. 


Mr. M. Sprvxa, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has with this 
pook filled a gap in the medieval history of the Balkan peoples, mainly 
the Bulgars and the Serbs, before they were conquered by the Turks. 
In spite of ‘ the limitations of this work ”—which the author himself 
admits—students of the early history of the Southern Slavs, i.e. the 
Yugoslavs and the Bulgarians, will no doubt find it very useful. 

The book is divided into seven parts, of which the first deals with 
the appearance of the Slavs in the Pannonian Plain, their penetration 
into the Balkan Peninsula in the sixth century, and their permanent 
settlements south of the Sava and the Danube in the course of the 
seventh century. It deals also with their conversion to Christianity, 
from the middle of the eighth century onwards. 

In the second, the third and the fifth parts, the writer describes the 
growth of Christianity in Bulgaria after the conversion of Boris, a 
history of the Bulgarian Patriarchate of the First Bulgarian Empire, 
and the growth of the Bulgarian Church of the Second Empire. 

The fourth and sixth parts deal with the history of the Christian 
Church among the Serbs, up to the time of St. Sava, the first archbishop 
of Serbia, and with the rise and fall of the Serbian Church from the 
early part of the thirteenth until the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Since the Bogomil heresy was so prominent in the history of the 
Balkan Slavs, an account of it is given throughout this book, and the 
last part deals with “‘ Bogomilism ”’ in Bosnia and Hum. 

The whole territory on which the Balkan Slavs had settled belonged 
politically, at the time of their arrival, to Constantinople, but was withi 
the religious jurisdiction of Rome, and “ it was this discrepancy between 
the political and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Illyricum which gave 
rise to the age-long struggle between the rival patriarchal sees. Since the 
territory was politically a part of the Eastern Empire, the Constantino- 
politan patriarchate sought to effect its transfer from the Roman to its 
own jurisdiction.”” Moreover, the policy of the Byzantine Emperor was 
to keep the political and the religious authority of the Empire together. 

Consequently, the Eastern Church expanded with the political 
frontiers step by step, at the expense of the Western Church. New- 
comers were, therefore, exposed to a stronger religious influence from 
Constantinople than from Rome, especially after the year 732, when the 
Emperor Leo III, the Isurian, in pursuance of his iconoclastic policies, 
deprived the Pope of his jurisdiction over the whole western portion of 
the Balkans, and placed it under that of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
From that time the Papal policy was directed to the single end of 
regaining the lost jurisdiction and patrimonies. ‘“‘ Thus the icono- 
clastic controversy with which the Slavs had nothing whatsoever to 
do nevertheless exercised a potent influence upon their destiny.” The 
future of the Slav states yet unborn was bound up with the 
struggle between Rome and Constantinople, and the Roman determina- 
tion to regain her lost authority runs like a red thread through the 
otherwise unconnected events. 

_ The progress of Christianity among the Balkan Slavs was of neces- 
sity slow, firstly because the teaching was for a long time given in either 
Latin or Greek, of which they were ignorant, and secondly because the 
acceptance of Christianity, from either the west or the east, meant a re- 
cognition of the supremacy of a stronger state. The native princes, in 
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order to preserve their position as vassals, had in the end to help the 
Latin and the Greek missionaries in their conversion of the Slav masses, 

It was not before the ninth century, when the teaching was done 
and the Church services held in a Slav language, that Christianity was 
definitely established among all the Balkan Slavs. The process of 
Christianity was not the conflict of one culture with another, but rather 
a gradual assimilation of the primitive to the higher culture. Thus 
the acceptance of Christianity became an integral part of the process of 
the assimilation of the Slav barbarians by the Byzantine-Latin culture, 
In course of time, this process has profoundly and radically changed the 
life of the Slavs, although they in their turn have not left that culture 
without an impress of theirown. By stamping it with their own genius, 
they transformed it into what may be called the Byzantine-Slav culture. 

By the time the Christianisation of the Slavs gained momentum, 
differentiation among their national units was clearly established. 
Roughly speaking, Rens comprise the Slovenes, Croats, Serbs and 
B ians. Turning to the political and cultural results of their 
Christianisation, it becomes clear that ‘the struggle for hegemony 
between the patriarchates of Rome and Constantinople resulted in 
a permanent political, cultural, and ecclesiastical division of the peoples 
of the Balkans.” Latin influence became mount among the 
Slovenes and the Croats, while the Serbs and the Bulgarians fell under 
the sway of the Byzantine culture. The Serbs and the Croats, in spite 
of their racial unity, were separated into two national groups which 
historically revolved in different orbits. ‘‘ The culture of the Slovenes 
and the Croatians became thoroughly Western, while the cultural 
traditions of the Serbs and the Bulgarians link them closely to the 
Byzantine civilisation. The estrangement of a thousand years pro- 
duced in the two groups widely different outlooks. Their religious 
affiliations, one strongly Roman Catholic, the other Eastern Orthodox, 
further accentuated their cultural differences. .. . Such then was 
the result of the age-long struggle between the two patriarchates : their 
animosities and rivalries were perpetuated in the history of the Balkan 
nations to this day.” 

Like Mr. Steven Runciman, in his book The Emperor Romanus 
Lecapenus und his Reign, so Mr. Spinka too observes, in the short 
** Epilogue ” of this work, that the church (unlike that of Croatia) was a 
national institution in both Bulgaria and Serbia and that, when these 
states lost their political independence, ‘“‘the church became the 
centre of their national life and in a sense continued to function as the 
national governing body.” The only exception to this statement is 
furnished by the Bogomil-Patarenes, for, in Mr. Spinka’s opinion, 
their movement was not merely religious but more nationalistic than 
the orthodox communion. “They represented the nationalistic 
protest of the native population against the various foreign conquerors ” 
—the Byzantines in Bulgaria, the Hungarians in Bosnia. The astound- 
ing success of their movement in Bosnia and Hum cannot be under- 
stood on any but the nationalistic ground. D. P. Susorto. 


The Romance of Heraldry. By C. Wirrrep Scorr-Gruzs. 1929. 
xii -+- 234 pp. J.M. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Civic Heraldry of England and Wales. By C. WrtFrEp Scott-GiLEs. 
1933. xiv + 336 pp. J.M. Dent. 18s. 


Heraupry has been called “the shorthand of history,” and Mr. 
Scott-Giles, in treating the subject from an historical point of view, 
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has produced in his Romance of Heraldry a book which should be of 
interest both to teachers of history and students of heraldry. The 

und covered extends from the time of the invasions of Britain, and 
the emblems introduced into this country by the invaders, down to the 
Great War, and the badges borne, for purposes of identification, by the 
various Army corps and divisions. The author’s numerous illustra- 
tions are excellent in design generally and well chosen. These show 
how Edward the Confessor’s arms, posthumously devised by the 
thirteenth-century heralds, are based on the design of one of his coins ; 
how Mary Queen of Scots, prior to her marriage to the Dauphin, bore 
Scotland and England quarterly, but how after her marriage the 
Royal Arms of England were placed “in pretence ’’ on her husband’s 
shield; and how the Royal Arms in George III’s reign underwent two 
changes. The form of the Royal Arms at other periods is also explained 
and illustrated, as also are the various Royal badges. 

Two illustrations show the similarity in design between the arms 
of Eton College and King’s College, Cambridge, both foundations of 
Henry VI, while a third depicts the arms of Nicholas Cloos, granted to 
him by Henry “ for services in connection with these foundations,” his 
shield incorporating the roses of King’s College on a chief and the lilies 
of Eton on a chevron. It may, however, be doubted whether Mr. 
Scott-Giles is correct in identifying the charges on the chevron as 
lilies. The D.N.B. does not mention a connection with Eton, and the 
grant of arms mentions only King’s. Bentley’s Excerpta Historica, 
and later works, identify the charges on the chevron as “ passion-nails ”’ 
(clous), but they bear a greater resemblance to “cloves”; in either 
case the charges would be a punning reference, so dear to heralds, to 
the surname of the grantee. 

In one of the opening chapters the author discusses the early 
devices of heraldry : the Danish raven, borne as a crest by the capital 
of the Shetlands; the dragon, symbol of sovereignty among the Celts 
and later used by the Tudors as a supporter to the Royal Arms; and 
the white horse of Kent, relic of an Anglo-Saxon invasion. The author 
suggests that many of the monsters in the heraldic zoo owe their exist- 
ence to the tales of crusaders and pilgrims returned from the East. 

An interesting account is given of the series of arms granted by 
Charles II after the Restoration to those who had aided him; among 
the many illustrations is one of the arms granted to Colonel Carlosse, 
who shared Charles’s oak, and of the Restoration medal, showing three 
Royal crowns on an oak tree, upon which the arms were based. The 
last of the twenty chapters deals with heraldry in the present century 
and contains a page of six illustrations to explain the evolution of the 
South African in 

The last edition of the late Mr. Fox-Davies’s Book of Public Arms 
was published in 1915, and Mr. Scott-Giles’s Civie Heraldry of England 
and Wales supplies a long-felt want. Here again the large majority 
of illustrations are excellent. The chapters in the first part of the book 
deal with the devices used in civic heraldry; in the second part are 
described the armorial bearings of the various authorities. The 
author is to be congratulated on stating, wherever possible, the why 
and wherefore of the devices used. It is pointed out in the first chapter 
that “apart from the desirability that a local authority should recognise 
the authority vested in other bodies—in armorial matters in England 
and Wales, the College of Arms—there are practical reasons,”’ which 
are mentioned, “‘ why a town which is using unofficial heraldry should 
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take steps to obtain sanction therefor,” and that many corporations 
and councils which transgress the laws of heraldry “do so without 
realising that they are exceeding their powers—that they are, in fact, 
assuming tokens of honour which only the Crown,” through the College 
of Arms, “‘ can confer.”” Counties, as such, cannot bear arms, but the 
County Councils, being corporate bodies, can do so. Some authorities 
which do not possess arms of their own display those of an institution 
with which they are historically connected; thus Eton U.D.C. uses 
those of Eton College; while the Huntingdonshire County Council 
uses the seal of the county town, which itself has no arms. It may be 
noted that while in Durham only one County Borough in five has arms, 
the City of Worcester possesses two coats and three mottoes. 

The alphabetical list of mottoes should prove to be useful ; but itis 
to be regretted that the index of persons and families and that of 
places and subjects were not combined in one index. 

This, as well as the preceding book, should be in every public 
library. It is to be hoped that a similar volume dealing with the arms 
of colleges, schools, and other corporate bodies entitled to bear arms 
will appear before long. E. N. Grier. 


Studies in Chronology and History. By Recinatp L. Poous. Col. 
lected and edited by Austin LANE PooLe. 1934. 328 pp. 
Milford. 18s. 


A Book of problems much used by mathematical students towards 
the end of the last century quoted on its title-page the couplet— 


Tricks to show the stretch of human brain 
Mere curious pleasure or ingenious pain. 


Mr. Poole might well have quoted the first line of this couplet as an 
introduction to this edition of his father’s collected papers. The 
, collection consists of twenty-two papers which have appeared at various 
times, for the most part in the English Historical Review and the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, and vary in length from a short 
note of two pages to reasoned articles of some length. Each paper 
was at the time of its first publication a definite contribution to learning 
and together they are most impressive. The paper on Benedict IX 
and Gregory VI and the note on the Alpine Son in Law of Edward 
the Elder show a combination of learning and research almost beyond 
the understanding of the less learned. 

On the other hand, the last paper in the book, which solves the 
time-honoured Oxford problem of Henry Simeonis, or that on the 
Publication of Charters, which shows the method of publishing Magna 
Carta to be a link between earlier and later methods, may be read by 
any student with ease, pleasure and profit. 

Perhaps the most important papers in the volume are those on 
Papal Chronology in the eleventh century and the Names and Numbers 
of the Medieval Popes. 

The latter has, moreover, a certain picturesque interest, as it 
finally demolishes our old belief that the first man to change his name 
on becoming pope did so to avoid being called Pigface I. Dr. Poole 
establishes without doubt that the real reason was that his own name 
was Peter and he had not the presumption to call himself Peter II. 

The paper on Papal Chronology is most fascinating to anyone who 
has ever dabbled in figures. The ingenious way in which five differing 
authorities are brought into something like harmony by a combination 
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of the weapons of research, knowledge of authorities, paleography 
and chronology is most instructive although not always absolutely 
convincing. But has not Dr. Poole lost a chance? In counting the 
days backwards from the end of a pope’s life he counts, as we should 
count nowadays, beginning with the day previous, whereas most 
medieval reckoners would begin with the day itself, and so reckon 
one day more. Up to a certain date his way of counting seems to 
ive the best results, but later on towards the end of his period it 
looks as though he might have done better to count the other way 
and so get a day more. He might even add another trick to his 
repertory and get another day to play with by supposing that some 
of his authorities counted, for instance, that three months from 
15 August ended on 14 November and then included 14 November in 
counting the odd days. But the possibilities involved might almost 
turn the ordinary man’s brain. 

It was well worth Mr. Poole’s while to collect these papers. Not 
only were they hidden away and not quite easy to find, but the collec- 
tion of them is a real consolidation of Dr. Poole’s great reputation as 
ascholar. It is a genuine illustration of the fable of the Farmer and 
the Bundle of Sticks. A. E. Stamp. 


La Monarchie Féodale en France et en Angleterre, xxiii’ siécle. By 
Cu. Petit-DuTaruis. 1933. xvii+477 pp. Paris: La 
Renaissance du Livre. 40 fr. 

L’Essor de V Europe, xit-wiii? siécles. By Lovis HaupHen. 1932. 
609 pp. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 60 fr. 


Born these books are by French historians of the first repute. 
Both cover roughly the same period, though M. Petit-Dutaillis in his 
first two chapters goes back earlier than M. Halphen’s starting-point, 
and he closes with the death of St. Louis instead of going on to that 
of Philip III. Both are volumes contributed to a general series, so 
that the authors have to conform to a general plan. In bibliography, 
therefore, M. Petit-Dutaillis has had to adhere to a method which has 
already been described by one reviewer ! as “ incredibly exasperating.” 
This consists in listing alphabetically authorities cited, numbering in 
this case over 650, assigning to each a Roman numeral, and using this 
numeral instead of the title or author’s name when referring in notes 
to the authority. No reader could possibly carry in his mind the 
significance of each numeral, so he must either ignore the footnotes, or 
keep turning to the end of the book to search a list which fills 30 pages. 
The French editors by this means have brought to greater perfection 
an instrument of torture for the scholar already devised on this side 
of the Channel, in the alleged interest of the general reader, by those 
English historians who banish footnotes from the page to which they 
refer to some limbo elsewhere in the book. Is there no hope of a 
concession on this point from the editors of L’évolution de Vhumanité 
in the many medieval volumes still to come? Meanwhile the reader 
turns with relief to the older French system followed in the series 
entitled Pewples et civilisations to which M. Halphen’s volume belongs, 
where succinct bibliographies are given in footnotes to the pages 
where new sections open. 

The central theme of M. Petit-Dutaillis’ book is the interaction of 
sovereignty and suzerainty, and the adroitness with which, in his 
view, monarchs came to use their position at the apex of a pyramid of 

1 Ante, x1v. 135 (July 1929). . 
S 
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feudal vassals to supplement, rather than supplant, their claim to 
reverence and obedience as sovereigns who had been anointed and set 
apart in such a way that they were, as the author says, not always in 
early days distinguishable from bishops in the minds of simple people 
(p. 23). Teachers who plead for the study of special periods on the 
ground that personality and picturesque detail are lost in an outline 
survey should go to this book on the one hand for vivid anecdote, 
quotation, and contemporary illustration to assist their own general 
survey, on the other for a model of how such a survey may be made, 
Generalisations are driven home by well-chosen concrete facts. We 
appreciate Stephen’s helplessness when we learn that 1115 unlicensed 
castles were built within a few years (p. 112) and grasp the possible 
range of forest oppression when we are reminded that in the twelfth 
century there were only six out of thirty-nine counties in which there 
was no royal forest (p. 155). Compensation for a slight and not very 
useful map of Henry II’s lands in France is more than made by a lucid 
description, nowhere else to be found in such brief completeness, of 
the methods of his government not in Normandy only but also in 
Anjou, Brittany and Aquitaine (pp. 174-95). Characterisation, sug. 
gestion of problems, literary presentation, are all of a quality which 
make the book one not to be missed by any teacher of English history, 
whether or no his interests extend to the history of France. 

M. Halphen’s book is likely to be used by English readers in a rather 
different way. For teachers it furnishes a quarry of information. 
For readers of school age its size and range are too formidable, but 
undergraduates will find it a valuable addition to the general histories 
available. The author is a past master in the art of narrating a com- 
plicated and detailed story without loss of coherence or sacrifice of 
interest. European history in his view includes, as it should, that of 
England, and the affairs of Asia are also given much space, greatly to 
the enrichment of the book. Eastern subjects familiar already, such 
as the Crusades and the problems of the Crusading Kingdom, are 
treated with freshness and new detail. One of the author’s merits is 
that, knowing his audience, he does not shirk the explanation of what 
are supposed to be commonplaces. How many students who talk 
glibly of the Cid know what his title meant? M. Halphen shows them 
here how it came by Spanish campeador out of Latin campidoctor, the 
expert in the art of war. The book as a whole has so much in it that 
is helpful that the reader’s gratitude is likely to outweigh his regrets 
for some things he misses, such as maps, and also his differences of 
opinion with the author as to space and weight assigned to different 
parts of the subject. Similarly, he is given in the bibliographies so 
much to stimulate and help him that he will forgive the absence of 
some things he would expect to find. HiILpA JOHNSTONE. 


Le premier Budget de la Monarchie francaise: le Compte général de 
1202-1203. By Frerprnanp Lor and Ropert Fawrtier. 1932. 
320 + 72 pp. Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion. 
75 fr. 

Nouvelles études sur les Institutions financiéres de la France a la fin du 
Moyen Age. Les origines et le premier siécle de la Chambre ou 
Cour des Aides de Paris. By Gustave Dupont-Frrrier. 1933. 
271 pp. Paris: E. de Boccard. 30 fr. 

France, less happy than England, has preserved but few of her 
early financial records, and it is to the antiquaries of the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries that we owe the preservation, in extract or 
transcript, of much that now survives. In this way the roll of 1202-3 
was preserved to us by Nicolas Brussel, who published it in 1725 as 
an appendix to his Nouvel examen de l'usage général des fiefs en France. 
As Borrelli de Serres has said, this roll is the necessary foundation for 
any study of the ancient financial organisation of France, and all 
students interested in administrative history will welcome the present 
edition, which makes the roll accessible elsewhere than in a great 
public library. An extensive commentary, notes, glossary and index 
render it the more valuable. 

In a final chapter M. Lot has sought to use the roll to establish a 
comparison between the financial resources of John and Philip Augustus, 
and indeed it would seem from his concluding words that his main 
purpose has been to determine “une des causes de la victoire de 
Philippe-Auguste sur un adversaire en apparence formidable: de 
bonnes finances, en dépit de l’exiguité du domaine royal de France.” 
The comparison is based on the assumption that the English and 
Norman pipe rolls on the one hand, and this roll, which is so like a 
pipe roll, on the other, can be made to give something like national 
budgets. This view has been challenged so far as the roll of 1202-3 
is concerned: and it is certain that M. Lot, who apparently relies 
on secondary sources for his knowledge, is mistaken in his interpretation 
of English and Norman records. The chapter is not, however, essential 
to the book, and, if the reader is warned beforehand, does not detract 
from its value. 

It is to Borrelli de Serres that is chiefly due a proper understanding 
of the early history of French finance. In his Recherches sur divers 
services publics he cleared away many errors and brought to light much 
that was new. Later writers have continued his work, and among 
them M. Dupont-Ferrier is distinguished by a series of studies on the 
financial organisation of France in the later Middle Ages. Two previous 
volumes were concerned with Les élections et leur personnel (1930) and 
Les finances extraordinaires et leur mécanisme (1932). The present 
volume is a study of the chamber or court which dealt with all ques- 
tions arising out of the finances extraordinaires, or subsidies as we should 
call them in England. The importance of the subject lies in the 
influence of direct taxation in the formation of the centralised state : 
here it is argued that it served in large measure to bind the kingdom 
to the king by enabling him to surmount the boundaries of the inferior 
jurisdictions which divided France in all directions, and to come into 
direct touch with all classes in the nation. For the efficiency of the 
system the Cour des aides was necessary, and it was in consequence a 
prime instrument in the creation of modern France. From this 
standpoint the volume has a wider interest than the study of 
administrative machinery. H. G. RicHARDson. 


Self-Government at the King’s Command : a study in the beginnings of 
English democracy. By A. B. Wuire. 1933. 130 pp. Min- 
neapolis : The University of Minnesota Press (London : Milford). 
lls. 6d. net. 


In this closely-packed but very readable little volume Professor 
White selects for examination one definite subject—the extent to 
which during the first quarter of the thirteenth century Englishmen 
in the shires were compelled to take part in administration at the 
king’s command. ‘The material for this study has been available for 
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years, much of it for more than a century, in the printed series of 
Close and Patent Rolls, but the bearing of it upon the early history of 
Parliament has been truly appreciated only lately, notably by M. Pas. 
quet and Mr. White himself. If knights of the shire and good men of 
the neighbourhood were constantly called upon to report upon or bear 
witness to all sorts of facts, both in court and out of court, about 
uncontested matters and contested cases, about important issues and 
trivial details of expenditure, and if, in the course of the duties imposed 
upon them by royal writ, they were frequently made the coadjutors 
of royal officials and acted as checks upon their activities, they acquired 
a habit of service which prepared them for more serious duties as 
knights and burgesses in Parliament. Moreover, the practice of 
summoning juries of local men from all the shires to Westminster at 
the same time, in order that they might make their reports coram 
rege (cf. pp. 105, 106), prepared the way for the representative system, 
Again, the facts that, before they gave their replies, the local panels 
had often to undertake lengthy investigations, and that they some. 
times had to give advice on matters of expediency (cf. p. 105: utrum 
commodum domini Regis sit; on the future administration of a bit of 
woodland), must have trained their judgment and their sense of 
responsibility, however unwillingly their services may have been 
rendered. Such is the theme of Mr. White’s book. Liberal institutions 
depend upon “ discipline maintained by coercive authority.” 

The book is so full of detail and at the same time is so easily read 
that no further account of it is needed here. Mr. White demonstrates 
what has long been suspected. He has confined his attention to a 
few types of official texts and to a strictly limited, though very sig- 
nificant, period. Others must relate his work to a wider setting. 
But it is worth while to point out that the statistical method adopted 
by Mr. White requires supplementary investigation. The totals are 
impressive and almost suggest that the royal writ had devastating 
results by its incessant interference with the daily task in field and 
workshop. A little reflection will show that the disturbance was not 
really so great, and that all this expenditure of energy in the royal 
service was well distributed in space and time. Moreover, as Mr. 
Lapsley has suggested in his minute examination of the activities of 
a little group of men known to have served on juries and recognitions,! 
there was a tendency towards the creation of a semi-professional class 
of people “busy” about the king’s affairs.2 Indeed, the word 
“tendency ” is probably misleading, for we must not forget that the 
royal writ sharpened and directed habits of local service which had 
been formed in the course of centuries. 

On one or two points Mr. White invites more specific criticism. 
He rightly emphasises the responsibilities of the thirteenth-century 
juror. The line between administrative and judicial business was 
vague or non-existent, and, on the other hand, a juror was expected 
to know something about the customs of England or of his district, 
as well as to acquaint himself with the facts (p. 67, quoting Bracton’s 
Note Book, no. 917). The jury-system was fostered by the growing 
comple xity of government. As Mr. White pithily observes—* excep- 
tions” (i.e. the forms of legal excuse or exceptiones) “ bred juries 2 
(p. 63). But he surely goes too far when he suggests that the juries 

+ English Historical Review, April 1932, xlvii, 186-03. 


* Cf. Curia Regis Rolla vi, 231, 5626: the knights making a business of justice 
(qui sunt buzones judiciorum). 
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became judges of law and that the justices were reluctant to do more 
than maintain the rules of procedure. Mr. White has unfortunately 
omitted to use the important series of Curia Regis Rolls for John’s 
reign, of which six volumes have already appeared in print. They 
contain a great deal of information which he would have found helpful ; 
and they also contain a wealth of evidence that the justices knew their 
Jaw or were trying to state the law, and were, in fact, as we should 
expect, very much concerned with the law of the land. The English 
common law between the days of Glanville and the days of Bracton 
was to a very great extent shaped by the justices, as one complicated 
case after another came before them; and, if they were in doubt, they 
referred the matter to the king (loquendum cum rege). 

Mr. White (p. 95) observes: “In the reign of John we first begin 
to hear about an ‘English Church,’ an interesting foreshadowing of 
the insular, national spirit,’ etc., etc. In one form or another we 
hear of an English Church from the days of Gregory the Great, and 
the phrases of St. Anselm (ecclesia Angliae, ecclesia Anglorum) and 
Pope Alexander III (ecclesia Anglica, ecclesia Anglicana) do not carry 
with them any of the implications suggested by Mr. White.* 

F. M. Powilcke. 


Tales of My Native Village. By StRGroRGESITWELL. 1933. 229pp. 
Milford. 12s. 6d. 
Medieval England. ByM.R.Hoimes. 1934. x+150pp. Methuen. 


6s. 

The Nation at Work, Vol. 1. By J. D. Grirrira Davigs. 1934. 
208 pp. Harrap. 2s. 3d. 

Medieval Studies. By Wray Hunt. 1933. 251 pp. Fenland Press. 
6s. 


Ir is odd that the only one of these works which depends to any 
extent on original research should masquerade under the form of short 
stories humbly intended for the general reader. Studies of Medieval 
Life, Manners, Art, Minstrelsy and Religion is the sub-title chosen by 
Sir George Sitwell, and for all its clumsiness it conveys a fairer impres- 
sion of his book. Nearly a quarter of it is taken up with a brilliant, if 
discursive, introduction to “‘ Chaucer’s England,” and this is followed 
by what is largely a genealogical study of the Estoutevilles, a family 
actually more prominent in Normandy than in England, but interesting 
for the way in which they manage to retain their English estates up 
to the fourteenth century in spite of fighting on the French side at 
Bouvines, Taillebourg and Saintes. So far the general reader might 
feel a little overwhelmed by the weight of Sir George’s scholarship, but 
the remaining five studies are much easier going. Based exclusively 
on record material, they deal with different aspects of life in Sir George’s 
Derbyshire manor of Eckington, and while still full of his charming, 
wayward erudition they give wider scope to his knowledge and love 
of music and the countryside, and to the more intimate and human 
aspects of the medieval scene. Of the five, the sketch of a manor- 
court in session is particularly vivid and convincing. Altogether this 
book is delightful in itself and invaluable in recreating the elusive 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages, and it is none the worse for requiring in 
parts a certain mental effort from the reader. There is a short list 
of references at the end, but few footnotes and no index. The book is 


1 See Z. N. Brooke, T'he Hnglish Church and the Papacy, ch, 1. 
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beautifully produced and illustrated, mainly from Douce MS. 264 in 
the Bodleian and the Luttrell Psalter. 

Sir George Sitwell’s rural studies are admirably supplemented for 
town life, though on a smaller scale, by Mr. Martin Holmes of the 
London Museum. Here again the title is misleading. Medieval 
England forms part of the brief but authoritative series known as 
** London the Treasure House,”’ and is more or less limited in range 
to the antiquities of London. It is a small book, but it is also an 
example of good production and fine illustration. The first half 
consists of a rather sketchy outline of national history in the Middle 
Ages from the Londoner’s point of view, while the second half is 
topically arranged under Monasteries, Churches, Art and so on. Mr. 
Holmes writes clearly and with authority, and if a little too inclined 
to identify London with England he is at least full of interesting 
information and at pains to explain all his technical terms. The 
general reader would feel at home with him, and the Londoner might 
feel grateful for his index. 

The other two books are definitely for those of tenderer years, 
Mr. Griffith Davies is responsible for a highly competent attempt “ to 
interest and instruct young people in the fascinating subject—the 
History of Work.” He is up-to-date, accurate and exhaustive, espe. 
cially on building, mining, and the wool industry, but after the first 
few of his many short chapters he is not particularly easy, nor are his 
technicalities much assisted by an excessive use of italics. There are 
appropriate and plentiful illustrations, but the index is unfortunately 
postponed to a later volume. 

Pace his publishers, Mr. Wray Hunt’s Medieval Studies are neither 
“scholarly ” nor “ suitable for students of all ages.’”” He has done 
indifferently ill what Mr. Davies has done well, and where Mr. Davies 
fell into minor errors not worth particularising, Mr. Hunt falls into 
grave confusion on such subjects as freehold and freemen, ordeal by 
battle and private jurisdiction. It is, moreover, absurd to say that 
from Edward III to Edward IV there was little prosperity in England, 
that the sole source of medieval education was the Church, or that 
Thomas Arundel ‘‘ was made archbishop solely for his political services 
to Henry IV,” seeing that he had been translated to Canterbury in 
1396. The word “ probably ” is grossly overworked : the vocabulary 
is too often infantile (‘‘ fudged a copy,” ‘“‘ jammed them full”), and 
there are too many humorous modern parallels, of which the equation 
of the Friars with the Royal Marines is a sufficient example. The 
“ Bibliography for Students ” is short, inaccurate and misleading : it 
is remarkable both for its inclusions and omissions. There are five 
plans and twelve line-drawings, none of any great merit, and a brief 
index. 

On the other hand, with all its weaknesses there is an honesty of 
judgment, even when mistaken, and an enthusiasm about this book 
which make it not quite negligible. In the hands of a careful teacher 
alive to its defects, it might easily prove stimulating to children up to 
School Certificate standard, but its proper place is in the preparatory 
school. ANTHONY STEEL. 


The Decline and Fall of the Medieval Papacy. By L. Ev.iorr Binns. 
1934. xv + 388 pp. Methuen. 16s. 


De. Boys in the introduction to his latest book has provided 
somewhat ambiguous definition of its scope and intention. He would 
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have it ‘looked upon as being in the nature of a preliminary study ”’ 
for ‘a large-scale History of the Papacy from the Concordat of 
Worms to the Great Schism’; but it is also “ to be regarded definitely 
as a supplement ” to the final volume of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and its inspiration is attributed to a phrase of Cotter 
Morison’s, desiring the coming of the historian who “ would depict 
with sweeping brush the Decline and Fall of Theological, as Gibbon 
did of Imperial, Rome.” 

The present reviewer cannot but feel that this parallel with Gibbon, 
emphasised by Dr. Binns’s choice of title, does his book dis-service. Its 
relevancy is obscure, as the field of time covered (Frederick II to the 
Sack of Rome) has no complete identity with that of Gibbon’s sixth 
volume ; and surely the insufficiency of Gibbon’s assessment of papal 
influence and of medieval culture is sufficiently recognised to need no 
directly aimed corrective, while his name recalls a magnificence of 
language and a power of marshalling facts with which no author should 
lightly challenge comparison. Apart too from such lofty rivalry, Dr. 
Binns’s title is confusingly similar to that of a recent work, Dr. Flick’s 
Decline of the Medieval Church (1930), which, though inaccurate and, 
apart from useful bibliographies, clumsily arranged, was a welcome 
attempt to deal with the constitutional structure of the medieval 
papacy and to analyse its policy in terms of its actual administration, 
an essential feature which receives scant reference in Dr. Binns’s treat- 
ment of the subject. Indeed, after the claims of the preface, this new 
rendering of papal history must be considered something of a 
disappointment. 

Dr. Binns has great learning: he can illustrate a point with some 
unexpected quotation and his footnotes have many valuable indications 
and curious details; but he has walked here in well-beaten ways: 
the points, whatever their illustration, are familiar ones; the footnotes 
are too compressed for some of their statements (p. 272, the identi- 
fication of Cavallini with the Pietro who signed the Confessor’s shrine) 
and are sometimes over-strained in their relevancy (p. 292, the cardinal- 
ate given to Giovanni de’ Medici “ recalls the case of Benedict IX ” 
and the problem of whether he was ten or twenty years old at his 
accession). When Dr. Binns pauses to review the implications of his 
narrative, as pre-eminently in his brilliant chapter on the schoolmen 
and the influence of Arabic—Aristotelianism, or in his picture of Rome 
deserted by the papacy, there is at once stimulating thought and sug- 
gestion, but too much of it is text-book stuff, a condensation of events 
which has little to add to recent expositions on a similar scale, and has 
its full share of the over-sweeping statements which attend inevitably 
on such a method: only in his chapter on the Council of Constance, 
where Dr. Binns summarises much information from Finke’s Acta, 
does the narrative gain real vigour and freshness. 

Dr. Binns’s labour is too valuable a commodity to be spent in this 
way: we grudge the space and time given to statements of fact that 
could have been more liberally assumed in the interest of a wider 
discussion of the main thesis, the secularisation of the papacy in the 
interest of central government and the consequent failure to retain 
allegiance when separatist national feeling became strong in Europe. 
We would prefer to think of this present volume as “ the preliminary 
study ’’ which Dr. Binns suggests it may be, and to look forward with 
interest to ‘‘ the large-scale history ’’ which he promises us, 

T. S. R. Boase. 
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Christopher Columbus: Documents and Proofs of his Genoese Origin. 
Issued by the City of Genoa. 1932. xxiv + 292 pp. 400 lire. 

Tuts magnificent volume has been produced with a simple object— 
to prove that Christopher Columbus was a Genoese. It might be 
thought unnecessary to labour proof, since few well-informed students 
would be found to contest the belief. Nevertheless, it is a good work 
to reprint and recapitulate the evidence, for this is a time in which the 
non-academic public is showing interest in history and in which non. 
academic writers are producing biographies in profusion, with results 
which the Genoese editors describe as follows : 

We may say at once that none of these writings, coming from all quarters 
of the globe, have (sic) any bearing on the seriousness of the studies and researches 
of which we have previously spoken. They may be summarised substantially 
as follows: incorrect or interested interpretation of a fact or name, of any event 
or data, taken from the immense volume of Columbian tradition and from the 
varied and widespread accumulation of documents, some being genuine, others 
altered or even fictitious (no account being taken of the Genoese documentation), 
At times even the simple discovery of any object whatever, held to be a possible 
relic of the Admiral . . . [has led to] . . . the creation of whole volumes in 
which Columbus is made to be now Catalonian, now Portuguese, now said to be 


born in Galicia or in France, England, Denmark, Greece, Switzerland, and even 
in Armenia. 


It is unlikely that the present volume will reach many of the 
general public and revise their false impressions. But it is to be hoped 
that it will be consulted by some of the future purveyors of the new 
biography and will help to save them from the grosser errors. 

The editors’ method is thorough. They reproduce in facsimile 
the relevant page of every contemporary printed book which refers 
to the origin of Columbus, together with passages from the authoritative 
works of later centuries. They give facsimiles of the relevant parts of 
contemporary maps bearing legends to the effect that Columbus was 
a Genoese. They show in facsimile, in printed text, and in trans- 
lation the diplomatic documents which are similarly relevant. They 
treat in the same exhaustive manner the vital series of municipal 
records of Genoa which reveal the circumstances and relationships 
of the Columbus family, together with the autographs of the discoverer, 
other interesting papers, and some contemporary illustrations re- 
produced in colour. The result is final: any non-Genoese Columbus 
may be considered as eliminated. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


Our Earliest Colonial Settlements. By Proressor C. M. ANDREWS. 
1933. vi-+ 179 pp. New York University Press (London: 
Milford). 10s. 6d. net. 

The Founding of Maryland. By Matruew Pack ANpDREws. 1934. 
xii +- 367 pp. Baltimore: the Williams and Wilkins Company 
(London : George Allen and Unwin). 18s. net. 

ALTHOUGH the colonial period in the history of the United States 
has not been neglected, even by British writers, there is always room 
for such luminous generalisations as Professor Andrews of Yale has 
given in his latest book, Our Earliest Colonial Settlements. The book 
consists of lectures given to American audiences on the Stokes founda- 
tion; but these are likely to be even more useful to English readers, 
being sane and brilliant sketches of the early communities in Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Khode Island, Connecticut, and Maryland. The 
keynote lies in a remark that ‘“ communities have their biographies 
as well as individuals,” It is characteristic of the book that, passing 
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lightly over the more obvious charms of Captain John Smith, he 
devotes some admirable pages to the sober work of Sir Thomas Smith, 
and the adventures of the Virginia Company in England. Since the 
author writes on his subject with more authority than any other 
living historian, his readers will find the little communities with which 
he deals develop in his pages into heroic personalities, and live with a 
vividness usually reserved for individual character. 

Naturally enough, Professor Andrews is less perfectly successful 
in the initial chapter on Sir Walter Raleigh; and one is not convinced, 
as the author is, that “ perhaps if he himself (Raleigh) could have led 
the colony in person across the ocean . . . he would have won im- 

rishable renown as the founder of the first English colony in the New 
World.” Raleigh was always too much the amateur of genius to have 
succeeded in plain straightforward hard work. The finest work in the 
little book is contained in the notable descriptions of —Massachusetts, 
austere, intolerant, and heroic in its efforts to build an American 
City of God; Rhode Island, with Roger Williams making his great 
venture in toleration ; and, best of all, Connecticut, the most perfectly 
autonomous colony which England ever planted. It is appropriate 
that, for the classical description of Connecticut, English and American 
readers must now turn to what the Yale professor has written. 

It is unfortunate that in Dr. Matthew Page Andrews’ Founding of 
Maryland, all the virtues which distinguish the other book should 
be wanting. It is one of the products of Maryland Tercentenary 
celebrations, and there is a hint of ceremonial trumpets when the 
cover assures us that Dr. Andrews “ refuses to do what Macaulay is 
alleged to have done, sacrifice fact to make good literature.’ He has 
certainly not made “ good literature.’”’ The proof correction is here 
and there defective, the English at times uncertain (does one “ fail 
to envision”’?); and the author finds difficulty in attaining what may 
be called elegant simplicity. Phrases like “ interracial contacts of 
mutual benefit,”’ ‘ voiced formal charges,” “ Elizabeth’s hands (sic) 
had become unduly heavy,” pull the reader up with a jar. It adds 
vulgarity, but not point, to the page when Hakluyt is described as 
“the leading press agent of transatlantic opinion.”’ 

The theme of the book is one of the most notable in American 
colonial history—Maryland from the founding down to March 1691, 
when, on the appointment of a royal governor, the Baltimore family 
became landowners without civil authority. But, however well- 
equipped the author may be with facts, he fails to rise to the level 
of his subject. His backgrounds are, on the whole, inadequate ; 
and it is unfortunate that, although Lord Baltimore’s model for the 
new colony was the county palatine of Durham, and his powers those 
of the bishops of Durham, Dr. Andrews makes no attempt to indicate 
what powers the bishops of Durham possessed, nor is “ Durham ” 
even mentioned in the index. It is not unduly severe to say that there 
is really less important matter concerning Maryland in Dr. Andrews’ 
337 pages than in the 27 which his distinguished namesake gives to 
the same subject. 

Those of our readers who may wish to have a detailed account of 
sixty exciting years in the early history of Maryland will find it in 
Dr. Matthew Page Andrews’ book. For a lucid summary, not only 
of Maryland history but of that of all the earliest colonies, they will 
turn to the Yale professor’s lectures, and will find there pleasure as 
well as edification. J. L. Morison. 
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Prins Willem III. de Stadhouder-Konig. By N. JapPrksn. Vol. 1, 
1930; vol. m. 1933. 367; 437 pp. Amsterdam: Meulenhoff. 
9.50 Dutch florins each vol. 


THERE has long been a need for a life of William III, based on a 
full study of the sources, and this book goes far to satisfying that need, 
though it does not satisfy it completely. An adequate treatment 
indeed of every aspect of William’s life would require at least three 
volumes, and Dr. Japikse has only given us two. 

The English reader will at once notice that this book sheds little 
new light on William as King of England. It would seem indeed 
that Dr. Japikse is not very familiar with some of the chief English 
sources, particularly the voluminous pamphlet literature. Hence his 
narrative is, in parts, somewhat perfunctory. However, he is plainly 
more interested in the domestic history of the United Provinces and 
his account of the policy of the Orangists during William’s minority 
and of William’s own policy after his majority is far superior to any. 
thing written in English. Perhaps sufficient justice is not done to 
de Witt, who had stronger reasons for distrusting the Orangists than 
Dr. Japikse would seem to think. Perhaps too William’s indifference 
to the corrupt practices of so many Orangists might have been more 
clearly indicated. This latter point is important; for William’s 
conduct helped to lower the standard of public morality among the 
Dutch. But, on the whole, Dr. Japikse handles a controversial sub. 
ject with much skill and fairness. 

To questions of war and diplomacy Dr. Japikse, as is only right, 
devotes much space. He agrees with the common opinion that 
William was a second-rate general but a first-rate diplomatist. It is 
perhaps unfortunate, however, that military strategy appears to 
interest Dr. Japikse but little and naval strategy still less.1_ With 
diplomatic history it is far otherwise. A perusal of these volumes 
will give the reader a far better idea of William’s aims and talents 
as a diplomatist than he can obtain from any other single work, 
though the account of the negotiations concerning the Partition 
Treaties is disappointingly brief. Mark A. THOMSON. 


The Clubs of Augustan London. By Rosert J. ALLEN. 1933. 
viii + 305 pp. Harvard Studies in English, Harvard Univ. 
Press. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

Tus is a book on the origin and early history of London clubs, 
and, as the title shows, more particularly of the clubs of the age of 
Anne. It is primarily a chapter of literary history, since it is chiefly 
concerned with the clubs to which men of letters have belonged and 
with the club—actual or fictitious—in literature. But since politics 
and letters were then in close association, when the Whig wits and 
statesmen met at the Kit Cat and their Tory rivals at the Brothers, 
and the less formal gatherings at Will’s and Button’s had also a 
political colour, the book is also a useful footnote to the political 
history of the time. 

Mr. Allen throws his net wide and deals with groups and associa- 
tions which are scarcely to be classed with clubs. This is all to the 
good: it shows how varied were the forms of voluntary association 
which were then in a comparatively early stage of development, and 
suggests a reciprocal influence between such bodies and the club in 
the stricter sense, while the varieties of club were numerous and hard 


* These sumptuously illustrated volumes are almost devoid of maps. 
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to define. But the Robin Hood, a well-known debating society where 
all were free to enter on paying sixpence, is barely a club, and it was 
only one of many London debating societies, the best known because 
a stock subject of ridicule. The Friends of the Clergy and the Ancient 
Britons would seem to belong to other categories: the time-honoured 
English custom of the periodical dinner or the annual feast gives 
many associations, charitable and otherwise, something of the character 
of a club. 

In the section called ‘‘ The Decline of a Tradition ” mention might 
have been made of the Bedford, since it consciously strove to fill the place 
of Will’s and Button’s, the tradition being stressed by the use of the Lion’s 
Head letter-box which Steele had used at Button’s for contributions 
to the Guardian. Indeed, Colman and Thornton call Button’s “‘ the 
grand archetype of the Bedford ” (Connoisseur, No. 1, 31 Jan. 1754). 

There are useful references to contemporary authorities, more 
especially the obscurer periodicals of the period. The book has six 
well-chosen illustrations, including one of the famous Lion’s Head. 

M. D. GEorGE. 


The Life of Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville. By CyRin 
MATHESON, x + 432 pp. 1933. Constable. 20s. 


Henry Dunpas is, with the possible exception of Lord Mansfield, 
the most prominent and influential of the Scotsmen who, in spite of 
the bitter prejudices of the time, forced themselves to the forefront 
in British political life. His is not an easy political career to describe, 
and it is probable that the late Lord Rosebery was the only man in 
recent times who could have written an ideal biography of the politician 
whose portrait adorned his dining-room at Dalmeny. Mr. Matheson 
has produced a clear, readable, and well-informed volume, but it 
suffers from three defects. He has deliberately left the details of 
Scottish administration to the more capable hands of Dr. Meikle and 
Dr. Furber, and contents himself with merely recording at successive 
general elections that so many of Dundas’s candidates succeeded or 
failed. He has apparently reserved his projected treatment of Indian 
affairs, Dundas’s other sphere of influence, for a separate work in the 
future. And, finally, though he has appended a list of the sources 
of his information, he has withheld all references to the specific state- 
ments and quotations in his text. This, in a work which appeals to 
scholars as well as to the general public, is unpardonable. 

Mr. Matheson’s survey of the events, both in England and outside, 
which form the background of Dundas’s career, is as accurate as 
rather stern compression will admit, though it is rather startling 
to read (p. 134) that the year 1789 was a period of quiescence in foreign 
affairs. Probably, until the outbreak of war with France, Dundas 
took little interest in foreign policy, except so far as India was concerned. 
When the war began, he became its most active home director, and 
one of Mr. Matheson’s chief concerns is to defend Dundas’s conduct as 
Secretary of State for War against the strictures of Sir John Fortescue. 
On the whole he has made out a very good case, and has demonstrated 
that a larger participation in continental warfare with half-hearted 
and ill-cemented allies would probably have brought far less success 
to England than the West Indian expeditions on which Dundas’s 
heart was set. But he has given no adequate explanation of the fact 
that Dundas, like his older contemporary Lord Shelburne, never 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of the public, in spite of his 
uncontested energy and administrative capacity. It was this wide- 
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spread distrust, even more than the impeachment which ended in his 
acquittal, that ultimately closed his ministerial career. 

There are two good stories in the book, which have been told before, 
One is the reply of Harry Erskine, when Dundas offered to lend him his 
Lord Advocate’s gown: ‘ Never shall it be said of Henry Erskine 
that he adopted the abandoned habits of his predecessor.” The 
other is the account of Wilberforce’s last meeting with Lord Melville 
a year before the latter’s death. Wilberforce, who had done more than 
any other man to induce the Commons to impeach Melville, admits 
that he was nervous, and records in his diary his gratification when he 
was greeted with the words, “‘ Ah, Wilberforce, how do you do,” and 
a hearty shake of the hand. There could be no better illustration of 
that unfailing good-humour which endeared Dundas to his friends 
though it failed to disarm his enemies. The impression left by this 
story is reinforced by the notable additions which Mr. Matheson has 
made to our knowledge of Dundas’s family life. RicwarpD Lopes. 


The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822. By C. K. WeEsstenr. 
Second Edition. 1934. xiii+ 618 pp. Bell. 25s. 

The Rise of Castlereagh, By H. M. Hype. 1933. xii + 478 pp. 
Macmillan. 21s. 

The Hundred Days. By Pup Guepatta. 1934. 170 pp. Peter 
Davies. 5s. 


PRoFESSOR WEBSTER’s fine study of the later foreign policy of 
Castlereagh, which was originally published in 1925, has received such 
widespread recognition and been so adequately reviewed in this! and 
other Journals, that little more is now necessary than to give the 
second edition a hearty welcome. Apart from a short appendix of 
letters from the Londonderry archives,’ illustrating Castlereagh’s 


attitude to various foreign problems and his relations with George IV, 
the new edition is identical with its predecessor. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Professor Webster did not correct certain statements 
in his first chapter which Mr. Hyde has shown to be erroneous. For 
example, Castlereagh’s mother died, not when he was seven years 
old (p. 29) but when he was eleven months. He made the grand tour, 
not in the two years immediately preceding the French Revolution 
(p. 29) but in 1791. The expenditure incurred in procuring his return 
to the Irish House of Commons in 1790 was hardly “ profligate,” 
for Mr. Hyde shows that the sum amounted to about £6000, not 
£60,000, the traditional figure. 

The work on which Castlereagh’s fame securely rests was done 
during the last ten years of his life. Had he died in 1812 no one would 
have ventured to shone him anywhere but in the second rank of British 
statesmen. Not unnaturally his early career had been comparatively 
neglected, and Mr. Hyde, therefore, has done a notable service in 
giving us a really adequate account, based on a fairly exhaustive study 
of the available manuscripts in public and private hands, of Castle- 
reagh’s life up to the year 1802, when, at the age of thirty-three, he 
entered the cabinet for the first time, as President of the Board of 

1 Ante, x. 349. 

* And one from the Windsor Archives, which, incidentally, is wrongly dated 
and not quite accurately copied. Referring to the Prince Regent's letter to 
Castlereagh (5 December, 1816) in which he says that the Duke of Wellington is 
expected in England, Mr. Webster remarks (p, 588 n.): ‘ I cannot reconcile this 
with the date. The Duke was with the Army of Occupation."’ There need be 


no difficulty about this. Wellington dined with the Regent on 28 December and 
returned to Paris shortly afterwards, 
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Control. Whilst it is Mr. Hyde’s main object to vindicate Castle- 
reagh’s memory against the many charges brought against him for 
his work as Irish Secretary during the critical years 1798-1800, he 
treats a difficult and controversial subject with complete impartiality. 
He shows, for instance, how utterly groundless were the accusations 
that Castlereagh authorised the use of torture in the suppression of the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798, that the British Government deliberately 
incited the Irish to revolt in order to enforce a union between the two 
countries, and that he tricked the Irish Catholics into supporting the 
Union with a promise, which he knew would not be kept, to secure the 
removal of their remaining disabilities. Castlereagh’s blamelessness 
in joining Addington’s predominantly anti-Catholic Ministry in 1802 
is also convincingly demonstrated. ; 

The family correspondence which Mr. Hyde has been permitted to 
quote shows that in private life Castlereagh was a genial and affectionate 
man, but to the world in general his manner was frigid and reserved. 
As Mr. Hyde says, it was “the natural protection of an extremely 
shy and sensitive man.” Canning ascribed his failure to settle his 
differences with Castlereagh over the question of the lead in the 
House of Commons in July 1812 chiefly to the latter’s coldness of 
manner in a private interview. ‘‘ Had Castlereagh had half the 
Doctor’s [Sidmouth’s] art,” wrote Canning, “. . . or his nature. . . 
his point would have been carried, in our téte-d-téte ; but (luckily perhaps 
for me) he can neither feel nor feign.”” Even Cornwallis, a friendly 
and unprejudiced critic, lamented that Castlereagh’s “ cold and distant 
manners in private society ” had made him unpopular in Ireland. 

Only one or two small points require correction. Canning was 
Paymaster-General, not Foreign Under-Secretary in 1801 (pp. 50 n., 
394 n.); he was out of office for nearly seven, not nearly eight years 
after 1809 (p. 427), and during those years he was not on the Opposition 
benches (ibid.). 

Mr. Guedalla’s popular account of the Hundred Days is less over- 
loaded than usual with the trivialities which mar his historical work 
in general, and he succeeds both in enlivening a well-worn theme and 
in modifying generally accepted views on an important point of strategy 
in regard to the Waterloo campaign. His belief that Napoleon invaded 
Belgium in order to consolidate his rule in France is, of course, not new, 
but, unlike other writers, he maintains that Napoleon took the route 
through Charleroi and Quatre Bras not so much in order that he might 
penetrate between Wellington’s army extended north-east from Mons, 
and Blucher’s forces stretched out between Liége and Charleroi, and 
smash them separately before they could concentrate, but because it 
was the only unfortified gap in the frontier. The book contains useful 
maps and other illustrations. A. ASPINALL, 


Italy in the Making, 1815-1846. By G. F. H. Berketry. 1932. 
xxx + 292 pp. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

In writing about Mr. Berkeley’s book I have to resist the temptation 
to give him praise so immoderate as to lose credence. There is so 
much that is excellent in it, that my first impression was unconditionally 
favourable, and it was only after a second reading that I reluctantly 
put aside a word, masterpiece, which kept on rushing to my mind, 
perhaps also because I could not refrain from being reminded of other 
books on this same subject which are incomparably inferior to it. 

That this is an uncommonly fine piece of work I have no hesitation 
in saying. The author's familiarity with his subject is impeccable 
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despite the rather sparing list of authorities which he gives; his work 
is the result of a lifelong study and of frequent conversations with men 
who played a part in or at least lived through the Risorgimento; and 
complete familiarity bred ease just as personal contact produced 
freshness of treatment. Rather than a history of the events which 
took place between 1815 and 1846 in Italy, this book is an analysis 
of their causes and an evaluation of some of the leading characters of 
the period. So much so that it may be doubted whether a reader 
who had no previous information about the facts would be able to 
gather a clear idea of all of them from this book, for the author expects 
a good deal from his readers, and does not trouble them with detailed 
accounts of incidents which usually loom large in the histories of the 
Risorgimento. On the whole this is a distinct advantage, for Mr. 
Berkeley seems to be able to envisage the events from a greater distance 
in time than other historians have been able to do. And he makes no 
pretence at detachment: he has formed his opinion as to which were 
the actual causes and the most relevant events, and he frankly states 
his own opinion without troubling to discuss earlier and different views. 
In so doing he gives reasons, of course, for his own conclusions, and 
he gives them so convincingly, owing to the certainty that he feels 
himself, that he proves convincing to his readers. The human element 
attracts him almost exclusively, and one may occasionally feel that a 
larger part might have usefully been made to the discussion of eco- 
nomic conditions and military organisation; but considering himself 
less competent to deal with these matters, and feeling certain, on the 
contrary, that he has penetrated the deeper motives by which men 
were prompted to action, he thinks that he can clearly see even in the 
mind of Carlo Alberto, whom Mazzini called the ‘‘ Sabuadian Hamlet ”’; 
and he does not hesitate to restrict Mazzini’s own contribution within 
far narrower limits than is usually done. 

It is much to Mr. Berkeley’s credit that he has put in so great a 
relief the practical efficacy of the books not only of Gioberti, but also 
of Balbo and D’Azeglio; and that he has realised how profound Balbo’s 
influence was, despite much in the Speranze d’Italia that does not now 
bear criticism. D’Azeglio’s personality fascinates him and, although 
one cannot but agree with what Mr. Berkeley writes about him, it 
may be doubted whether too large a section has not been given to 
him in this book. The importance which the author assigns to Gioberti, 
Balbo, D’Azeglio and Carlo Alberto is significant, for it shows that 
he has had the courage to set himself against the romantic tradition 
which has so long prevailed among historians of the Risorgimento, 
with the result that the practical importance of the revolutionary 
elements as against that of more moderate men, who in the end achieved 
the greater results, has hitherto been much exaggerated. 

Mr. Berkeley promises a second volume which would take his story 
down to 1848, and it is to be hoped that he may soon be in a position 
to fulfil his promise, for his work seems to me likely to be of permanent 
value. Although Mr. Berkeley does not make any attempt at fine writing 
he is so responsive to the emotional tension of this period of history 
that his style is swift, sure and compels attention. C. FoLieno. 


The Lancashire Cotton Famine, 1861-65. By W. O. HENDERSON. 
1934. xiv -+ 178 pp. Manchester University Press. 8s. 6d. 
Arter reading this careful, scholarly and well-documented study, 
with its six appendices and its 38-page bibliography, one is left with 
the impression that little remains to be said, on the statistical side at 
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least, about the causes and effects of the cotton famine in Lancashire, 
and that no important source of information, British or foreign, has 
been left untapped. As a work of reference it will long remain in- 
dispensable; as a book to read it has a distinctly forbidding aspect. 
Despite the provision of statistical appendices, almost every page is 
crowded with figures and long quotations, appropriate enough in the 
University thesis of which this work forms a part, but somewhat 
intimidating to the non-specialist who seeks a vivid account of an 
important phenomenon in social history. Perhaps the general results 
might have appeared even more clearly in the text had the author 
been more ruthless in relegating the figures on which they are based 
to tabular or graphic appendices, and in condensing quotations which 
too often say the same thing in different words.1 Although more than 
half the text is given up to two important chapters on the relief of dis- 
tress and the condition of the operatives during the famine, the dis- 
tressed operative himself, whose conduct in the crisis helped to prepare 
public opinion for a revolution in the franchise, rarely emerges as a 
creature of flesh and blood. Might not the ballad literature of the 
famine period have been pressed into the service to give life to bald 
statistics and official inquiries ? 

One of the most valuable features of the book is its presentation 
of the cotton famine, not as an isolated episode with no permanent 
importance beyond the examples it provided in the conduct of relief 
works, but as a definite stage in the evolution of the cotton industry, 
intensifying the crisis which must in any case have followed on the 
over-production of the preceding years, expediting the search (already 
begun) for alternative sources of supply, marking the commencement 
of the era of serious foreign competition, marking also (may we not 
add ?) the final stage in the concentration of the South British industry 
in South Lancashire and the adjacent districts and the elimination 
of those outlying areas of manufacture which, surviving the crisis 
of 1836-41, are still shown in Petermann’s Census map of 1851 as 
stretching northwards to Cumberland, eastwards to Norfolk, south- 
wards to Somerset and westwards to Flintshire. It is significant 
that in this last county the one mill which had outlived the early 
forties was burned down in 1866 and never rebuilt. This is an aspect 
that Dr. Henderson does not touch upon; perhaps it is not strictly 
germane to the theme of which he has made himself so thoroughly a 
master. A. H. Dopp. 


(1) Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1929. Supplement: Writings on American History, 1929. By 
G. G. Grirrm. 1933. xxvi+ 388 pp. (2) Ditto. 1930. 
Four volumes.2 ii. Writings on American History, 1930. By 
G. G. GrirFiIn. 1933. xxvi-+ 374 pp. iii. A Guide for the 
Study of British Caribbean History, 1763-1834, including the 
Abolition and Emancipation Movement. By L. J. Raaatz. 1932. 
viii +725 pp. iv. The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866. 
Edited by H. K. Beate. 1933. xvi-+ 685 pp. (3) Ditto. 
1931. Three volumes. i. Proceedings. 1932. 452 pp. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


Wirtu the annual volumes of Writings on American History readers 
of this journal are already familiar. Professor Ragatz’s Guide will 


1 H.g. p. 101: “bread constitutes the greatest part of their daily food ”’ 
p. 102: ‘‘ bread is now the principal food.” 
* For vol. 1 see above, xvu, 382. 
No. 75.—voL. X1x. T 
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be indispensable to all students of the subjects with which it deals, 
The Diary of Edward Bates, edited by Mr. Beale with almost excessive 
punctiliousness, is a book for the specialist. The Proceedings for 1932 
contain, besides an account of the manifold and admirably organised 
activities of the Association, an important report from a committee of 
the American Council of Learned Societies upon population statistics, 

Edward Bates was a Virginian by birth, a citizen of Missouri, 
attorney-general in Lincoln’s first administration, and an unusually 
shrewd and level-headed judge of men and events. His diary deals 
with three principal topics—the movement to secure his nomination 
for the presidency in 1860, his service in Lincoln’s cabinet from 186] 
to 1864, and his opposition to the radicals in Missouri after his retire. 
ment. The entries relating to the first of these topics afford interesting 
illustrations of the anxiety of the West to prevent the development of 
sectional strife. Fascinated by the prospect of the settlement of 
apparently inexhaustible vacant territory and the expansion of business 
which that would bring with it, the West had no time to debate fine 
points in constitutional law, and looked forward, not without justi- 
fication, to a period when, if the sectional quarrel could only be post- 
poned, the bulk of the nation would likewise be absorbed in more 
profitable pursuits. Such sentiments had been exploited by the 
Democratic party in ’56, and, in the Democratic camp, Douglas stood 
for the same thing in 1860. It was therefore important to the opposi- 
tion to present a candidate no less acceptable to business opinion. 
In Bates they thought that they had found theirman. A Westerner, 
deeply interested in the building of a Pacific railroad, a citizen of a 
border state and a man with Southern connections, free from the taint 
of extravagant abolitionist opinions and yet steadily opposed to the 
expansion of slavery, he would, it was hoped, unite Whigs, Americans 
and Republicans, and secure a Democratic defeat without provoking a 
sectional conflict. In the event, Bates was dropped for Lincoln. But 
had this not been so, it must soon have become clear that he was no 
whig Douglas. A lawyer by profession, he cared above all for the 
preservation of a rule of law. His principal concern as attorney- 
general was to restrain the irregular acts of his colleagues, and most 
notably those of Seward and Stanton ; and his interest after his resigna- 
tion is almost wholly centred in opposition to the proceedings of the 
radicals, whether in his own state of Missouri or in Congress. He was 
passionately interested, that is to say, in precisely those issues of con- 
stitutional law for which the West had so little care. Had men of his 
stamp prevailed in the Republican party, the South would have had no 
shadow of an excuse for secession. But in the Middle West of 1860 
he was an anachronism. A man of sixty-seven when Lincoln was 
elected, he had little real sympathy with that aggressive imperialism 
of which Douglas, his junior by twenty years, was so typical an example. 

The report of the committee of the American Council of Learned 
Societies published in the Proceedings for 1932 relates to the linguistic 
and national stocks in the population of the United States in 1790. 
The investigation of the subject was prompted by the fact that the 
size of the immigrant quotas allotted to different countries under the 
acts of 1921 and 1924 partly depends upon the attempted division 
of the white population of the United States in 1790 among the 
various national and linguistic stocks from which it had sprung. 
The report is accompanied by two studies by Mr. Howard F. Barker 
and Professor Marcus L. Hansen, upon which the committee’s con- 
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clusions were based. Mr. Hansen, dealing with the minor stocks— 
the Dutch, Swedes, and French—relied upon the study of genealogy and 
local history. The system employed by Mr. Barker was to use the 
frequency ratios of distinctive surnames as a basis from which to 
calculate the prevalence of the various national stocks. It is, as he 
points out, essentially the same method as that used in business 
forecasts. Selected surnames are employed for reading the levels of 
population stocks much as sales of selected commodities are used to 
determine levels of prosperity and business activity. The effect of 
this expert and authoritative investigation is substantially to modify 
the claims previously advanced by interested parties, whether the 
estimate of the proportion of English stock made in the volume on 
A Century of Population Growth produced by the Bureau of the Census 
in 1909, which is reduced from 82 to 60-1 per cent., or Faust’s estimate 
of German stock, which is reduced from 360,000 Germans and 240,000 
Dutch to 279,220 Germans and 100,000 Dutch. 
H. Hate BE txor. 


Civitas Dei. By Lionet Curtis. 1934. xxiii+297 pp. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

“ Tr there were good cause for believing that the earth would be 
uninhabitable in a.D. 2000 or 2100 the doctrine of Progress would 
lose its meaning and would automatically disappear.” But since 
science assures us that the stability of the solar system is certified for 
many myriads of years to come . . . the possibility of Progress is 
guaranteed by the high probability, based on astro-physical science, 
of an immense time to progress in.” 2 This is the starting-point of the 

ment of Mr. Curtis; Christendom “ for eighteen centuries held the 
belief that the life men live on this earth is destined to end in a cata- 
clysm which may be expected at any moment.” Such a belief pro- 
duces a political outlook which is short in its range and narrow in its 
scope. Man is in truth but in his infancy, yet before him lie the 
millennia : for these he can plan unhindered by transcendental fears. 
But for what shall he plan ?—what is to be his goal? That goal must 
be the government of men by themselves—a commonwealth which is 
capable of continuous growth because it develops the mind and 
character of its members. The aim of such a society is to increase 
men’s sense of duty one to another, to exercise and develop the instinct 
in men to serve one another. Throughout human history such a 
conception of society has always been challenged by the principle 
of authority : it can only be maintained by a faith which, guessing 
at the truth, is prepared to act on the guess. The faith which can 
— men to work for a commonwealth which shall ultimately 
embrace the world is the faith of Jesus. This book is essentially an 
attempt to interpret the thought of Jesus and draw out its implica- 
tions; a commonwealth is simply the Sermon on the Mount translated 
into political terms, and no one will ever succeed in reconciling the 
teaching of Jesus with authority. 

It is always instructive to view man’s history as it is seen from a 
single standpoint : such a survey is in itself a challenge to the reader. 
Mr. Curtis presents the student of history with a challenge; he has 
written an interesting book. Norman H. Baynes. 
wt. B. Faust, The German Element in the United States, 2 vols., 1927, 1. 


* J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress, pp. 5-6. 
T2 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THE chief method by which the science of English Prehistoric 
Archeology can be advanced to-day is by means of detailed regional 
studies, made by people on the spot. From the accurate knowledge 
so provided it should, in time, be possible to draw general conclusions, 

Amongst such monographs, Early Man in North-East Yorkshire, 
by Frank Elgee (John Bellows, Gloucester. Copies from author, Shirley 
House, Commondale, Yorks, 25s. 9d.), is a model to be extolled, and, 
if possible, copied. Mr. Elgee knows his county from many years of 
observation, and his wide archzological experience has equipped him 
to recognise and to interpret what he has seen. Thus the book has 
a value quite beyond its scope as a local prehistory, for, written chrono. 
logically, it presents a picture of the life of the various races of man 
who inhabited the land from the close of the Palolithic period down 
to the coming of the Vikings, while the whole is well summarised in 
the last chapter. 

Among a multitude of significant facts it is interesting to learn of 
the finding by Mr. Elgee of a tall, dolichocephalic race buried in the 
same barrows with brachycephalic Beaker men, and his opinion that 
it was the mingling of the Beaker with the Stone Battle-axe folk that 
gave rise to the early Bronze Age culture. This is an important anthro- 
pological confirmation of the evidence for a union of Beaker and 
Neolithic cultures presented by the pottery excavated by Mr. Wyman 
Abbott from the graves in the Peterborough region. 

In this volume the work of the author’s forerunners is summarised 
and acknowledged, the local artifacts are enumerated, there is a useful 
bibliography, and the distribution maps are numerous and admirably 
clear. This book will repay many readings. D.. =. 


Mr. C. MackEenzir’s Marathon and Salamis (Peter Davies, 5s.) is 
a “thriller” rather than a serious contribution to historical know- 
ledge, and its moral is simply the time-honoured one that liberty is worth 
fighting for. But while it reproduces the spirit of old Herodotus, it 
corrects him on numerous points of detail, in the light of recent English 
research on the Persian Wars. 

Detailed criticism would be out of place here; but two points 
which raise a wider issue require comment. (1) Mr. Mackenzie warns 
us that “ Herodotus must be read with a sixth-century B.c. mind, 
not with a twentieth-century A.D. mind,” i.e. we must not seek economic 
motives for the Persian Wars. But this is a false contrast. Among 
ancient belligerents economic and political motives reinforced each 
other in much the same way as among modern ones. Mr. Mackenzie 
himself admits that Greek governments concerned themselves with 
colonial expansion and the importation of food, and he emphasises 
that Themistocles “ represented the commercial, maritime and indus- 
trial interests.” 

(2) The author rightly reduces the Persian forces at Marathon to 
a mere 25-50,000, but he allows Xerxes a full million of men. This 
overlooks Gen. Maurice’s calculation (in Journ. Hell. Stud., 1930, 
210-35) that on grounds of water-supply alone Xerxes’ field force 
could not have exceeded 180,000. Besides, Herodotus’ account of the 
campaign of Plataea shows that the Persians on this occasion did not 
heavily outnumber the Greeks, who could only put some 35,000 men 
into the battle-line. We need not hesitate to apply the axe to 
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Herodotus’ estimate of the Persian forces, for it was a common habit 
of ancient historians to give exaggerated estimates of armies and of 
casualties. M. C. 


Le Dieu d’Israél, by Auguste Hollard, with a preface by Adolphe 
Lods, in the series Judaisme (Les Editions Rieder, Paris, 12 fr.), is an 
interesting essay, but suffers from a lack of proportion in its plan. 
So much of the book is devoted to primitive religious conceptions 
that inadequate space is left for that which is distinctive to Israel— 
the thought of the prophets and psalmists, the struggle between a 
narrow legalism and the generous universalism of such a book as the 
prophecy of Jonah. The essay fails to suggest the special and abiding 
significance of Israel’s religious development. N. H. B. 


Claudius the Emperor and his Achievements (translated by W. D. 
Hogarth) (Milford, 6s.) is a small but substantial volume in which 
Professor Momigliano contends that Claudius was not such a freak as 
is commonly supposed, and rationalises his seemingly erratic adminis- 
tration by pointing to the difficulties of reconciling the quasi-republican 
traditions of Augustus with the need of “ carrying on His Majesty’s 
Government ” in the face of a hostile senate. He makes skilful use 
of newly-discovered documents which reveal Claudius in a favourable 
light, and he contributes two valuable chapters on the emperor’s 
financial policy and on his attitude to the Jews. 

There can be no doubt that all the early Czsars were hard put to 
it to avoid misunderstandings with the senate. But the danger to 
them came not so much from the senate collectively as from indi- 
vidual members who sought, not to restore the republic, but to substi- 
tute themselves or their friends for the reigning emperor. In any 
case, there is no clear evidence that the tension between senate and 
emperor was particularly acute in the days of Claudius; instead, 
therefore, of ascribing Claudius’ administrative reforms to a deliberate 
policy of stripping the senate to the bone, we may hold to the accepted 
view, that they were suggested by the emperor’s freedmen-ministers 
in the interests of routine efficiency, and with no ulterior object in 
view. Professor Momigliano indeed denies that the freedmen had 
much influence over Claudius, but here he stands in conflict with the 
unanimous and emphatic verdict of the ancient writers, and with 
Nero’s inaugural promise to keep his domestics in their place. 

Professor Momigliano has hardly been successful in explaining 
away Claudius’ eccentricities, but he has done good service in empha- 
sising the fundamental good-will and broad good sense of the Roman 
James I. His reasoning is always cautious and well-informed, and 
even where he does not command assent he deserves careful reading. 

M. C, 


THE Pipe Roll Society in the old days wisely refused to maintain a 
pedantic uniformity in its policy, and the inclusion in the New Series 
(vol. xr, 1933) of the Memoranda Roll of the King’s Remembrancer for 
Michaelmas 1230-Trinity 1231, edited by Dr. Chalfont Robinson, will 
be welcomed. Although frequently used, the Memoranda Rolls 
have not been systematically edited. They acquire increasing historical 
value, while the Pipe Rolls become less significant as the thirteenth 
century passes; and it is to be hoped that Dr. Robinson’s experiment 
will be followed by others. As Mr. Hilary Jenkinson has recently 
shown, the Memoranda Rolls were, inter alia, the earliest records of 
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judicial proceedings in the Exchequer, and they were even more 
important as records of important matters which required to be kept 
within the cognisance of the Barons of the Exchequer. 

Dr. Robinson has written a useful introduction. Here and there 
he slips rather badly. The fee paid for granting the writ to the sheriff 
ordering him to give “auxilium ad distringendum milites . . . ad 
reddendum scutagium ” no doubt existed, but it is not the auzilium 
vicecomitis with which Dr. Robinson identifies it (p. xxiii). This is 
an old friend, the sheriff’s aid. The “entry recording the purchase 
by a man of the wardship of his brother ” obviously refers to the ward. 
ship of a nephew (p. xxv). The very common practice of ordering the 
Baron of the Exchequer to cease proceedings in certain cases should 
not be interpreted to mean that the young king was “ fearful of any 
encroachment upon his royal power ”’ (p. xliv). F. M. P. 


Miss I. F. Grant’s Economic History of Scotland (Longmans, 
Green, 5s.) is a brave attempt to survey the whole course of Scottish 
economi¢ history in less than three hundred pages, of which the last 
one hun and twenty are devoted to a brief, glorious and breath. 
less account of the period from 1603 to modern times. Although this 
latter section tends to be “ weighted” according to the published 
results of the work of others, it is somewhat disconcerting to find 
Robert Owen dismissed in less than two lines as the owner of the 
New Lanark Mills “ who carried out there his famous experiment in 
ameliorating factory conditions,” or to find Charles I’s Act of Revo- 
cation (which Hume Brown rightly termed “the greatest economic 
revolution recorded in Scottish history ”’) treated as a “ parenthesis ” 
in less than a page and a half. The earlier and more leisurely sections 
of the book, on the other hand, are essentially a summary of Miss 
Grant’s larger volume, The Economic and Social Development of Scot- 
land before 1603, and though these chapters achieve a truer sense of 
proportion, it must still be admitted that here there is literally nothing 
about the economic background of the Reformation movement, whilst 
the occasional small slips (e.g. was the mormaer a great maer or only a 
maer of a sea district; were the burghs represented at the Parliament 
of 1326; did the erection of a barony always include full jurisdictional 
powers ?), although emphasising the extent of the ground to be covered, 
also suggest a certain haste in preparation. 

It is unfair, however, to criticise the first outline of Scottish economic 
history which has been written. The wonder is not that it has been 
done at all, but that it has been done so well. Miss Grant’s summary 
is an able little work for which we should all be grateful and which 
we shall all certainly use. W.C. D. 


Jehanne D’Arc et ses Juges, by H. Billard (Paris, H. Picard, 
1933, 45 fr.), has been written with a definite object—to reassure those 
of his fellow Catholics who are troubled by the knowledge that this 
national and popular saint was condemned by the Church. Each 
chapter is followed by long “ excerpts ” from the records of the trial, 
translated by the author into modern French—from the indirect to 
the direct form of speech. The references are to Quicherat. His 
conclusion, based on the true doctrine of infallibility, is that in matters 
of jurisdiction the Church can err, and in this case has erred, as witness 
the process of rehabilitation, though the reasons for that process he 
considers inadequate and obscuring the real greatness of the Saint. 
For in her he finds the embodiment of the virtues so needful to modern 
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France, whose fair lands the enemy is even now ready to lay waste. 
This is doubtless a further reason for his book. J. H. B. 


To the active mind The Medieval Mason, by Douglas Knoop and 
G. P. Jones (Manchester Univ. Press, 12s. 6d.), is a full and satis- 
factory meal. To the inactive mind, the eater of potted history and 
the soaker-up of socio-political myths, this book is dangerous, for it 
gives rise to thought. The majority of medieval masons spent their 
time fashioning very simple shapes, work requiring more skill than 
one would expect, but little else. Those who blossomed into sculptors 
and carvers were comparatively few. That all of them had the craft 
consciousness of their descendants in the craft there is no reason to 
doubt. This book about them is a prosaic book and a scientific book 
in the sense that the conclusions drawn are guarded and qualified and 
the facts quoted show careful selection and wide research, as might 
be expected from authors such as these. Because of the foregoing 
sentences, do not for one moment think the book is dull. On the 
contrary, it is immensely interesting and all the way through it the 
reader is aware that in his mind is a slowly growing knowledge of 
the social atmosphere of the times and of being given opportunity 
after opportunity for speculative thought. 

Proper importance is given to organisation and administration ; 
wage rates and the different tools and materials used are dealt with 
thoroughly and competently. Excellent tables of wages are also 
given; particularly valuable is the one giving real wages on p. 238. 

The information on the mason-architect and the elasticity of status 
within the industry is interesting when taken in relation to modern 
practices. That the journeyman mason was also at times a small 
contractor and often had a by-occupation gives rise to the thought that 
he was not so proletarianised as he is to-day. It is true that in those 
times he was liable to be impressed into the king’s service to build 
castles, but he appears to have been paid the general rate and worked 
under the usual conditions. There seems to have been some idea of 
the meaning of social justice ; the ignoring of the government maximum 
wage rates is at least an indication of this. The authors point 
out, that because of its nature and scale, the stone-building industry 
was always of a capitalistic nature. That is perfectly true in one sense 
of the word “ capitalistic,” but the words capital, capitalism and 
capitalistic are words with many different shades of meaning and there 
is no similarity between the capitalism of this industry of the Middle 
Ages and that of Wall Street, Lombard Street and the multiple store. 
One was a technical necessity of the industry, the others are species 
of economic war. The book is excellently arranged and full of informa- 
tion and will never be kept merely as a book of reference, even if bought 
for that purpose, for it is a satisfactory meal the digestion of which is 
very enjoyable. F. L. 


Miss Hein Srimpson’s Henry VIII (Peter Davis, 5s.) is on the 
whole a reliable story. The author gives us a vivid and sympathetic 
account of the king, and makes apt and lively use of contemporary 
writers. She portrays Henry as a well-educated prince, and as a 
human being in his weakness and his strength. His anxiety to secure 
the safety of his dynasty is shown as the reason for the “ divorce ” 
and for the subsequent overthrow of the Papal supremacy. But the 
old religion was retained, though a Bible in English and the output 
of the printing press facilitated its overthrow in the next reign. 
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The author gives a good account of Wolsey’s position and rightly 
contrasts it with that held by Cromwell. But she omits to say that 
Wolsey was granted a full pardon in 1530, and did good work in his 
Archbishopric of York until his many enemies caught him corre. 
—— with the French ambassador, a. rashness that resulted in 
the charge of treason. The brief account of the risings in the North 
does not sufficiently stress the danger to the dynasty, which explains 
the severity of the government, especially after the second rising in 
Yorkshire which the author has omitted. There would have been 
room for this omission if the very lengthy campaign of Francis [ in 
the Italian peninsula and the Field of the Cloth of Gold had not 
been given so much space. The book deserves a place in all school 
libraries. W. J. H. 


NorTHING but praise, and that of the highest order, is called for by 
Dr. J. A. Williamson’s edition of The Observations of Sir Richard 
Hawkins, in his Voyage into the South Sea, Anno Domini 1593 (The 
Argonaut Press, 36s.). In the first place, the work was well worth 
reprinting. Other modern reprints are faulty in their text, and apart 
from interest in the mere story of this luckless voyage through the 
Straits of Magellan, its author, a famous seaman and son of a still 
more famous seaman, fills out his narrative with invaluable comments 
upon naval and seafaring topics. Again, Dr. Williamson’s learned 
introduction, which sets the voyage in its contemporary background 
of geographical knowledge and speculation, and also furnishes a careful 
biography of the author, is all that can be desired; while in an appendix 
he prints four documents relating to the voyage, one of which comes 
from the archives at Seville. Finally, as a book this volume is a joy 
to possess, being finely printed on japon vellum, attractively bound, 
and well furnished with maps. J. E. N. 


Mr. A. W. Fietcuer’s Eckington: the Story of a Worcestershire 
Parish (O.U.P., Milford, 10s. 6d.), has the merits which come from a 
keen search for material and adequate space for its display. After 
placing the village in its geographical setting, the author records the 
evidences of early occupation and traces the descent of the manors. 
He deals competently with place names, and with a number of institu- 
tions and buildings, notably the bridge, which is the subject of a poem 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and the recently excavated chapel of 
St. Catherine of the Rock. The ecclesiastical history is treated with 
special fullness and care, and admirable accounts of the church and 
churchyard, a chapter on the advowson which corrects errors in Nash’s 
Worcestershire and the Victoria County History, biographies of the 
rectors, vicars, and curates (to which some details might be added from 
Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses and J. and J. A. Venn’s Alumni Canta- 
brigienses), and a description of the parish records enlivened by judicious 
quotations together occupy nearly half of the book. Mr. Fletcher 
writes pleasantly and clearly, keeps his footnotes to their proper 
task of citation, and gives his readers an index and an excellent sketch 
map, showing field names. His “ adventures in illustration,” “ under- 
taken without any previous experience in draughtmanship,” are 
attractive. 

In 1927 Sir Buckston Browne bought Down House and presented 
it to the British Association as a memorial to Charles Darwin, who 
lived there from 1842 until his death in 1882. Part of the house 
was made a residence for the Secretary of the Association, and Dr. 
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and Mrs. O. J. R. Howarth’s A History of Darwin’s Parish: Downe, 
Kent (Russell & Co., Ltd., Southampton, 1s. 6d.) is an outcome of 
their interest in the surroundings of their official home. The book is 
slighter than Mr. Fletcher’s, and betrays here and there the hand 
trained in another discipline than history, but its authors have spared 
no pains to collect information and know when to seek an expert 
opinion. They write with engaging modesty and humour, and their 
sketch contains particularly interesting extracts from the parish records, 
and accounts of local families, notably the Mannings, who gave a 
Marshal of the Household to Henry VIII and his three successors. There 
are chapters also on the Lubbocks of High Elms, and on the Darwins. 

In A Little History of Cherington and Stourton, Warwickshire (The 
Banbury Guardian, 3s. 6d.), Miss Margaret Dickens deals principally 
with manorial history, though she gives a chapter to the church and 
one to the Dickens family. In the absence of a map it is difficult for 
a stranger to follow her account of changing boundaries, and the book 
leaves the impression of being built up from a rather disjointed col- 
lection of deeds. Cherington people should find interest in her notes, 
but they are too limited in scope to have permanent interest for others. 

Forgotten Croydon by Ronald Bannerman (Croydon Times, Ltd., 
ls. 3d.) is a book which its admirers would describe as chatty. It 
consists in the main of extracts from newspapers and other sources 
not precisely indicated relating to such matters as Croydon Canal, the 
Racecourses, Coaching Days, Cricket, and Old Inns. 


THE new life of Calvin, by R. N. Carew Hunt (Centenary Press, 
10s. 6d.), is very welcome. Theimmense importance of his work is more 
and more evident, and there has been much written on him of late and 
much material accumulated for judging his work in Geneva. Mr. 
Carew Hunt writes, it is clear, with a full knowledge of this new litera- 
ture, and he presents his conclusions in a thoroughly interesting way. 
He does not make the mistake into which some writers have fallen 
of laying the chief stress on Calvin’s political influence and his social 
discipline. Calvin was a theologian first and last and all the time; 
and Mr. Carew Hunt gives an excellent though short chapter to ‘“ Cal- 
vin’s Theology and Ethics.” I have read this with more interest than 
any other part of the book. It deals only with the most central parts of 
Calvin’s teaching and especially with the doctrine of predestination 
(“he was led to deny utterly that man has the power to co-operate 
with God in working out his salvation’’) and with his Puritanism 
(“all pleasure is to be condemned which is not joined to the fear of 
God and of use to society ””). The Eucharistic question is only slightly 
dealt with though it had an immense effect on the relations of Calvinism 
with other forms of Protestantism. His struggles with his opponents 
in Geneva are carefully given and the Servetus tragedy is described 
with great care. Mr. Carew Hunt insists that the burning of Servetus 
was, even according to the new laws of Geneva, illegal; “the old 
Catholic laws against heresy had been swept away .. . and by the 
ordinances of 1542 the only punishment recognised was banishment.” 
Near the end of the chapter is printed Castellio’s protest against the 
burning, which can hardly be read without deep emotion. “ O Christ 
créateur du monde vois tu ces choses? . . . Quand tu estois sur la 
terre il n’estoit rien plus doux, plus clément plus souffrant les injures. 
... Es-tu maintenant ainsi changé? O Christ commandes-tu et 
approuves-tu ces choses?” It is clear that Mr. Carew Hunt is not at 
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Calvin’s theological point of view, but he writes of him with genuine 
admiration. His last words are: ‘“‘ We are left in the presence of a 
man who followed what he believed to be the truth, and consecrated 
his life to its attainment, and for this he will be had in honour as 
long as courage and singleness of purpose are held as virtues among 
men.” The book is extremely interesting and of great value to all 
classes of readers. A. J. G. 


On 31 October 1679 a Roman Catholic secular priest, Dr. John 
Sergeant, made a declaration before the English council in which he 
stated that Father John Gavan, the Jesuit, had actually held certain 
political tenets which he had denied holding in his dying speech some 
months earlier. It is the object of Mr. M. V. Hay’s T'he Jesuits and the 
Popish Plot (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) to show that this act of Sergeant’s 
was part of a long series of attacks made by a group of the secular 
clergy on the Jesuits; he suggests further that Sergeant was perhaps 
the real instigator of the Popish Plot, and that he was working in 
association with Shaftesbury. 

The book has some good points. The passages relating to Coleman 
and Patrick Con and some letters of Henry Howard are interesting. 
The form of the vindication of Father Gavan from a charge of immorality 
brought against him by Mr. John Pollock is unsatisfactory : the letter 
on which Mr. Hay makes it turn is sufficiently ambiguous to allow for 
error; it is the absence of any other reference to any immorality on 
Gavan’s part in contemporary literature, together with everything 
else that is known about him, that determines the sense in which this 
letter is to be taken. The charge should never have been made. 

The book contains some account of the contest between Sergeant 
and his partisans and the Jesuits. The history of this contest, which 
began before Sergeant’s time, has never been investigated. Mr. 
Hay’s account of it is strongly biassed in favour of the Jesuits and does 
not pay enough attention to Sergeant’s real or fancied wrongs. Two 
incidents which may be important are omitted : in 1661 a book by or 
attributed to Sergeant was placed on the Index and one of Sergeant’s 
friends made some accusation against the Jesuits in regard to the 
circulation of the decree; again Sergeant stated that some letters 
delating him to Rome had been found in Father Ireland’s possession 
in 1678; neither incident is so much as mentioned. It is probable 
that the Jesuits have been unfairly treated in current statements 
about their attitude towards the Roman Catholic relief bill of 1661; 
but the matter requires further investigation. 

The evidence produced by Mr. Hay for an association between 
Sergeant and Shaftesbury before October 1679 consists mainly of 4 
letter of Sergeant’s, written to a lord, but without date or address. 
It suits Mr. May’s argument to believe that it was addressed to Shaftes- 
bury, though it is difficult to see, even if it had been addressed to him, 
that it proves any connection between the two men prior to October 
1679; but internal allusions and the fact that the letter comes from 
the old State Paper Office make it as certain as can be that the letter 
was not addressed to Shaftesbury. The remaining evidence for an 
early association is even more futile; and no adequate evidence is 
produced for the suggested association between Sergeant and Oates. 

The reader will find other matters to question; most of them are 
not worth discussing at length; a specimen of Mr. Hay’s treatment of 
other writers will illustrate the general character of the book. Macaulay 
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had “a genius for impressive misrepresentation.” As “a character- 
istic specimen of Macaulay’s bluff’ Mr. Hay gives his “ judgment on 
the comparative merits of Protestant and Catholic controversialists in 
the seventeenth century,” quoting a passage from chapter vi of the 
History; he refutes it mainly by listing a number of Roman Catholic 
controversialists who were converts and who had been educated at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The passage in Macaulay refers to the con- 
troversialists of the reign of James II, not to those of the century as a 
whole, so that the greater part of the refutation is irrelevant; the 
preliminary censure of Macaulay is at best unfortunate. 
E. S. DE B. 


PROFESSOR Max SAVELLE’S George Morgan, Colony Builder (1932, 
Columbia University Press (Milford), 20s. 6d.) is the biography of a 
rather ordinary person who lived a very interesting life. From his 
first trading venture in the Illinois in 1764, as a partner in an important 
Philadelphia business house, to his last colonising scheme in Spanish 
Louisiana in 1788, Morgan’s career illustrates the growing interest 
of the old sea-board countries in their western hinterland. Business 
man, Indian agent, company promoter, government contractor, 
Morgan knew the conditions and realised the potentialities of the west. 
Mr. Savelle portrays these conditions and their imaginative appeal to 
the humble man and to the speculator. He sketches the problems of 
Indian trade, the difficulties of communications, and the jealousies 
which the western lands evoked in state and continental politics, 
jealousies which Morgan tried to turn to the benefit of his own plans. 
The main interest of the book is thus its description of the conditions of 
trade in the west, and of the relationship between trade, speculation 
and politics in the east. Incidentally it throws some amusing side- 
lights on eighteenth-century business morality. It is a pity that 
the proof-reading of so pleasant a book should have been careless. 
“Loughlin MacLane ”’ in the index and “‘ Laughlin MacLane ” “ secret- 
ary to the Earle of Shelburne ” in the text, should be Lauchlin Mac- 
Leane, an under-secretary in the office of the secretary of state for the 
southern department. 


Federal Indian Relations, 1774-1778, by Walter H. Mohr (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press (Milford), lls. 6d.), is a disappointing 
treatment of an interesting subject. In the years before the revolu- 
tion the problem of Indian relations and the protection of Indian 
rights strained the resources and defeated the ingenuity of the English 
government. The present study is concerned with the transition 
from imperial to Congressional control of Indian relations. It is a 
story in which the competition of rival interests, British, Spanish and 
American, for Indian trade and Indian alliance both during and after 
the revolution, the acquisitiveness of frontiersmen and land-specu- 
lators, and the opposition of particularism to nationalism in the 
infant Union, prevented the adoption of any really satisfactory policy. 
Mr. Mohr stresses the importance of the Indians to either side during 
the war of independence; he shows how Congressional policy was 
formed after English precedent; he displays its weakness during the 
Confederation. Mr. Mohr belongs, apparently, to that school of 
historians whose ideal of historical writing is the transcription of their 
card-indices. Even so, his work is not well arranged; his citations 
are often careless; and there appears to be no very exact correspond- 
ence between his references ond! his bibliography. R. A. H. 
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Tue Danish West Indies (the Virgin Islands) have not, unlike 
Cuba, been a first-class object of American diplomacy or a first-class 
concern of American politics; but the long and chequered history of 
their acquisition by the United States enables Professor C. (, 
Tansill to display sound and objective scholarship in his lectures on 
the Purchase of the Danish West Indies (Johns Hopkins Press (Milford), 
16s.), given on the Albert Shaw Foundation for 1931, and their publi- 
cation is a welcome addition to American diplomatic history. The 
section of most general interest deals with the alleged German designs 
on the islands and is a really important contribution to the study of 
German-American relations. All through the book there is displayed 
a sound sense of proportion and an occasional flash of humour, as 
in the astonishing quotation from John Hay, where that gentleman 
let his temper lead him to assert that Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s novel 
Senator North was pornographic ! D. W. B. 


Russia and Asia, by Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky (The Mac. 
millan Co., New York, 14s.), is the outcome of a course of lectures 
given at the University of California at Los Angeles in 1931. It is 
not intended to do more than give ‘“‘ a general view of the develop- 
ment of relations between Russia and Asia throughout the centuries,” 
and stimulate “ interest in a field of historical research which has not 
received the attention it deserves.”” On the whole the author may be 
said to have succeeded in both these intentions. He is no enthusiast 
for the now fashionable Eurasian standpoint in Russian history, but 
he only deals cursorily with Russian relations with the east prior 
to Ivan the Terrible, and the greater part of his book is devoted to the 
expansion of Russia in Asia during the last two centuries and to its 
repercussions on the other powers, primarily China, England and Japan. 
Exploration (including maritime exploration in the Pacific), war and 
diplomacy bulk largest. Such aspects as economic or financial pene- 
tration (except in regard to Persia), cultural influences, or methods of 
government, are not treated in any detail. The vital question of 
communications is adequately handled, save for the omission of refer- 
ence to the telegraph. The two concluding chapters which cover the 
Revolution and the Civil War and the policy of Soviet Russia in Asia 
contain a particularly useful outline of events, especially as regards 
Central Asia and Mongolia, though some of the author’s judgments, 
e.g. that upon the Czech ‘‘ Odyssey,” will be sharply contested. There 
is a, rather indiscriminate, bibliography of works available in English, 
German and French: this might well have included A. 8. Kransse, 
Russia in Asia . . . 1558-1899 (English translation, 1899, New York); 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, England and Russia in the East (1875; London); 
and Sir H. H. Howorth, History of the Mongols from the ninth to the 
nineteenth century (4 pts.; 1876-1927; London). The last two are 
referred to in the text, but do not figure in the bibliography. The utility 
of the book is seriously marred by the fact that there are only two maps, 
both of which are on too small a scale. On p. 250 a bad slip has been 
overlooked : King George V is mentioned as making “ his historic 
naval visit to Reval” in 1908 : it was, of course, King Edward or. 

B. H. 8. 


THERE are features in Professor G. B. McClellan’s Modern Italy 
(Princeton University Press (Milford), 17s.) that cause an unfavourable 
impression from the first. To begin with there is an intolerably large 
crop of misprints when proper names occur ; and it is a little disturbing 
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to find that a book of history ends up with a chapter which goes under 
the title of “‘ The Future.” Forecasts are the prerogative of economists 
and contributors to the daily press, and historians are not wont to envy 
them either their privilege or their success. It is also disturbing to 
meet in the first chapter with statements that cannot be described as 
accurate : Ferdinand of Bourbon did not ‘‘ receive Murat’s kingdom ” 
in 1815, but got back the states which he had inherited; Austria did 
not become the great dominant power, for she had been pre-eminent in 
Italy since 1748; it sounds odd to read that, ‘‘ From the close of the 
fifteenth century until the French Revolution the territorial states of 
Europe busied themselves with the progress of civilisation’; it shows 
some lack of sense of proportion to bring in Dandolo and Gallino—the 
heroes of an earlier book by the same author—as if they were statesmen 
as great as Bonaparte, Machiavelli and Cesare Borgia, who are men- 
tioned on the same page (p. 18); it would have been helpful to say 
that, if Bonaparte was “‘ unwilling to have a single great Italian state 
as his neighbour,” he was merely following the policy which was 
traditional in France since Richelieu, for this policy explains a good 
deal of what took place before and after 1859. There are also many 
loose statements: it is not accurate to say that Austria imprisoned 
people without trial in 1820, for legal formalities were carefully 
observed ; Carlo Alberto rented a villa at Oporto, where he died, and 
never entered a monastery (p. 45); it is scarcely accurate to say that 
Garibaldi ‘‘ had little conception of the art of war” (p. 61), for quite 
recently a group of military experts, after a careful survey of his 
campaigns, have come to the opposite conclusion (Garibaldi condot- 
tiero: Ministero della Guerra, Comando del Corpo di Stato Maggiore, 
Ufficio Storico, Rome, 1932); and considering the dates of Cavour’s 
death and of the cession of Savoy and Nice, it is strange to read that 
Cavour appreciated Garibaldi’s good qualities “despite the guerilla 
chief’s almost insane hatred caused by the cession of Nice and Savoy ”’ 
(p. 67). It would be as easy as it would be unprofitable to add to this 
list, and it is to be regretted that a scholar of Mr. McClellan’s standing, 
with so accurate a grasp of the essentials and such powers of exposition, 
should not have realised that the history of the Risorgimento and of 
its aftermath is still to be written, and that so long as there does not 
exist a comprehensive work fully satisfying the requirements of 
scholarship by taking into account the results of a vast number of 
monographs, a popular account can only be produced at a risk that 
Mr. McClellan must be aware that he has not avoided. There is a 
lengthy bibliography at the end which is in itself significant for its 
omissions as well as for its inclusions. C. F. 


Sir JAMES STANSFELD is no longer one of the remembered figures 
of Victorian politics. Even in Low and Sanders’s volume of the 
Political History, published less than a decade after his death, we shall 
look in vain for his name or that of the cause to which he sacrificed 
his political career. Yet he represented Halifax in Parliament for as 
long a period as Chamberlain represented Birmingham; he preceded 
Chamberlain, and stood with Bright and Forster, as a rising hope 
of those stern and unbending Nonconformist Radicals with whom 
each successive Liberal Ministry had to make terms; and as such he 
held office in three administrations, becoming the first President of the 
Local Government Board. Nor must we forget the notoriety he brought 
on himself and the embarrassments in which he involved his fellow- 
ministers by his mtimacy with Mazzini. But Italy and the L.G.B. 
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together account for less than half of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s Jameg 
Stansfeld : a Victorian Champion of Sex Equality (Longmans, 165s.); 
nine chapters out of twenty are devoted to the years of voluntary 
exile from office when he joined forces with Josephine Butler against 
the attempt to acclimatise in England, by an extension of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, the continental system of “ state-regulated vice.” 
The distastefulness of the subject keeps it out of the standard histories; 
even the D.N.B. epitome omits this chapter of Stansfeld’s career, 
and it has been left to the Hammonds to hail him as a “ champion 
of sex equality.” Perhaps they place him in even truer perspective 
in a notable passage at the opening of the book (pp. 2-3), where he 
appears as an embodiment of that characteristic gift of the middle 
classes to British politics, the Nonconformist conscience—a gift, with 
all its shortcomings, not unworthy to rank with the principle of 
noblesse oblige which the aristocracy contributed. But a treatment 
on these lines would have demanded an intimate biography, and the 
authors expressly disclaim this title for their brief but masterly survey 
of Stansfeld’s public career. Two small misprints (p. 70, 1. 13 from 
bottom, repeated in the index, and p. 187, 1. 11 from bottom) should 
be noted for correction in a future edition. A. H. D. 


Bryce, Dicey, and other constitutional historians have familiarised 
us with the distinction between flexible and rigid constitutions. The 
advantage of flexibility is that it enables the constitution to change 
and develop, in accord with changing needs and conditions, without 
giving rise to violent shocks or contests. This has been conspicuously 
true of the constitutional relations of the component parts of the 
British Empire—or, as it is now the fashion to call it, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. But, two years ago an attempt was 
made to fix and define some of these relations at a particular moment 
in their growth by the statute of Westminster. It is a moot question, 
and one which only the future can determine, whether the unity of 
the Empire will gain or lose by this statutory definition. All students 
of this problem will welcome Mr. K. C. Weare’s volume entitled The 
Statute of Westminster, 1931 (Milford, 6s.). This traces in outline 
the growth of self-government in what were once colonies, the uncer- 
tainty as to the limitations of that self-government, the need of a 
statute to ensure the legislative independence of the Dominions, and 
the precise effect of the statute in each Dominion. In an appendix 
the text of the statute itself is given. The author has little to say 
about the future beyond the statement that “ the statute is not a 
strait-jacket,” but is obviously inclined to think that the fears ex- 
pressed by hostile critics were exaggerated. Within its limits this is 
a clearly written and useful book. 


Dr. Constantin Dumpa is chiefly known in this country as the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador to the United States who was compelled 
to leave America in 1915 on the discovery that he had endeavoured to 
promote strikes in munition works. His Memoirs of a Diplomat 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) have been adequately translated by Ian 
F.D. Morrow. A great part of the book is the record of a very ordinary 
traveller’s impressions and is negligible. But some value attaches to 
his detailed account of the murder of King Alexander and Queen Draga 
in Belgrade in 1902, and to his estimate of the character and conduct 
of President Wilson and Colonel House in the first year of the war. 
Dr. Dumba defends the action which terminated his diplomatic career 
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on the ground that duty called him to warn his fellow-countrymen of 
the penalties which they would incur at home by aiding in the production 
of munitions for the enemy powers. The only fault which he admits 
is the carelessness which led to his being found out. It is to his credit 
that he pays an appreciative tribute to Sir Cecil Spring Rice, and 
that since the close of the war he has come forward as a pacifist and 
a convinced champion of the League of Nations. The book, which is 
worth reading as a temperate statement of the case for the Central 
Powers, has some interesting illustrations culled from American papers 
during the war. R. L. 


One of the features of the congress of historians at Warsaw in 1933 
was an exhibition of historical maps, to which thirteen of the countries 
participating in the congress contributed. Of this exhibition a detailed 
catalogue, Catalogue des Cartes Historiques exposées & Vassoire (4 
guilders), of nearly three hundred pages, has now been published by 
Martinus Nijhoff, of The Hague. The British and American exhibits 
were few, and the lists of them occupy only six pages in each case. On 
the other hand, the description of the German section takes up more 
than a third of the catalogue, and that of the French contributions 
(which included many valuable originals) fills about forty pages. 
Since many of the countries sent maps of places outside their own 
territories, there was much overlapping; and the absence of a general 
index detracts from the utility of the catalogue for reference purposes. 
It contains, however, many interesting items. W. F. 


Tue Annual Register for 1933 (Longmans, 1934, 30s.) pursues the 
even tenor of its way, observing the same proportion in its parts and 
their same variety of excellence. The English political, or rather 
parliamentary narrative is the most satisfactory; other countries, 
which are not treated from the exclusively parliamentary point of 
view, dwindle in content until we descend to the five lines devoted to 
a hurricane in Mexico; the fourteen pages devoted to the United 
States and the eight to China and Japan combined compare unfavour- 
ably with the seven given to Hungary alone, and obviously afford 
litle scope for elucidation. The “ chronicle” records that summer- 
time began on 9 April and ended on 3 October, and that on 5 Dec. 
“a luncheon was held at Anderton’s Hotel to mark the jubilee of 
Great Thoughts.”” From the obituary notices we learn that Principal 
Hatton “saw that his ideal of providing a university [sic] for East 
London could be realised”; that there was a “ breech ” (only one) 
between Mr. Lloyd George and Sir William Robertson (no wonder 
they quarrelled) ; that Lord Chelmsford’s family name was “‘ Tresigar ” ; 
that Lord Burnham had been a member of the “ first ’” London County 
Council “in 1899”; and that Sir Graham Bower “ is openly sup- 
posed” (whatever that may mean) “to have been in Rhodes’ confidence.” 


The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul, by Thomas Whittemore 
(printed for the Byzantine Institute, 4 Rue de Lille, Paris, by Milford), 
is an admirably illustrated account of the mosaics in the narthex of 
Sancta Sophia. It contains tables of measurements of crosses, of 
lunettes, and detail measurements of figures in the central lunette, 
together with plates. In the mosaic of Christ and an emperor in the 
central lunette it has now been possible to identify the emperor as 
Leo VI (A.D. 886-912). It has been proved that the brothers Fossati 
who worked on the mosaics between 1847 and 1849 carefully pre- 
served but did not attempt to restore them; thus “the mosaics of 
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the narthex, as they are seen to-day, are the mosaics of Byzanting) 
times cleansed and corroborated, but not subjected to subtraction og’ 
addition.” Here Dr. Whittemore considers “ we are in the presenog 
of works of Metropolitan masters, compared with which the contem. 
porary mosaics in Italy, for instance, are provincial and derived,” 
It is hoped later to secure adequate coloured reproductions to illustratg | 
“ the pigmental organisation of the mosaics.”’ N. H. B. @ 


The People and the Constitution, by C.8. Emden (1933. xi + 336 pp’ 
Milford, 15s.). This work attempts to give an analytical account 
“the development of the people’s part in English government.” Mp 
Emden has collected a great deal of information and arranged it unde 

a number of heads. It is to be feared, however, that, while many 
researchers will be grateful for the references therein assembled, the 
average undergraduate, with his limited knowledge, will often find the 
book obscure, if not misleading. The fact is that Mr. Emden does nog) 
make sufficiently clear the differences between political practices ag, 
different periods, nor does he, as a rule, satisfactorily relate political) 
practice to political thought. M. A. T. 


In his brief but competent survey, A Short History of the World's 
Shipping Industry (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), Mr. E. Fayle describeg: 
the development of the world’s shipping industry from the earliest) 
times to the present day, paying particular attention in each period’ 
to “‘ the history of those peoples who were then predominant at seay) 
and whose methods and achievements could be taken as most typical! 
of the period.” He discusses why people have taken to the sea af 
various times, the kinds of ships used, the cargoes and passenger#! 
carried, the relations of merchants, captains and men. Developmenté 
of the last hundred years or so have radically changed world shipping 
and the author does not fail to stress the chief differences between 
modern shipping and that of former periods. From the days of the) 
Egyptians and Phoenicians to those of the various East India Com» 
panies one of the chief functions of sea transport was to bring to the) 
Eastern Mediterranean and to Europe from the East valuable but) 
compact cargoes of luxuries. In ancient and medieval times shipping 
was largely confined to inland seas such as the Mediterranean and the? 
Baltic and to coasting trade. The enterprising sailors who madé) 
long regular voyages in the Middle Ages from the North of Europe) 
(particularly from Bristol) to Iceland were forerunners of the explorer 
of the fifteenth century and prepared the way for the time when the 
Atlantic became one of the great highways of commerce. Cargoes) 
were becoming bulkier—wine, herrings, wool, cloth and timber, for! 
example, being commonly carried as well as luxuries. The building) 
of special types of vessels for various kinds of trade—which was saig) 
to be one of the secrets of Dutch success in the seventeenth century, 
—and the gradual differentiation between warships and merchant-) 
men marked a further stage in the development of shipping. Passenger 
traffic, except for the transport of soldiers and officials under the) 
Roman Empire, was of comparatively little importance in ancient) 
times. In the Middle Ages there were pilgrimages and crusades), 
In more recent times emigration and travel for business and pleasur® 
have made the transport of persons an important aspect of com. 
munication by sea. The giant liner may hold the imagination of the 
public, but tramp steamers and coasting vessels have an economi¢ 
importance which should not be overlooked. W. O. H. @ 








